JANUARY, 1923 


Greeting 


Health and happiness! 
No awe to grind; 

No foes to sting; 

No fault to find. 

Just to say 

“God bless you, friend,” 
This morning. 

The same old love for 

The same old friends. 


—L. Drorsr 
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New and Revised Edition 


Mackey’s Symbolism 
of Freemasonry 


By Robert Ingham Clegg, 33° 


This is the most valuable one-volume 
work of Albert G. Mackey, probably the 
f1 eatest writer upon Masonic subjects of 
all time. Brother Clegg has embellished 
the gem with a royal setting, making it 
doub raluable to Freemasons of any and 

ees of mental attainment. Tt es- 
capes the “dry as dust” charge of most 
technical works and treats of matters in 
the most delightful narrative form. 

The Point Within a Cirele, the Covering of 

r. the Symbolism of Light, and of the 
Stone, the Lost Word, the 
nd many other interesting subjects 
unfolded in simple but) impr r 
fuage, and the Synoptical Index is just the 
thing the earnest’ inquirer finds most neces- 
sary and handy. Published in one complete 


handy volume, subscription price $3.65 post- 
paid. 
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of lasting quality. Interior Decorators 
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Craftsman Readers 
are substantial citizens 


—they represent a tremendous buying 
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CRAIGULATOR 


20 PER CENT SAVING GUARANTEED 

Makes hard coal burn considerably 
longer. 

Makes soft coal burn free from black 
smoke and soot. 

Works equally well on steam, hot water 
or hot air heaters. 
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ton, Brookline and suburbs. 


CRAIGULATOR SERVICE 
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with 
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doesnt happen,itsa 
matter of development 
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“NONE BETTER. AT ANY PRICE”. 
White House Tea is in the same 
class with White House Coffee 
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ARTHUR McARTHUR CO. 


111 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 
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Houses cared for during owners’ absence. 
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To Let 
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BILrMaRE 
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SIX: FIFTEEN WASHINGTON ST 
BOSTON 
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“Best in Boston” 
A la carte all day 
We feature After Theatre Suppers 
Open until midnight 


Members of the Masonic Fraternity will 
find a hearty welcome here. 


~ GINITA | 
CIGARS 


For over twenty years GINITA CIGARS 
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tion of fragrance, mildness and high 


quality. 


In fact, thousands of particular men 
smoke 


GINITA CIGARS 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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Craftsman Comment 


THE The man who under- 
POWER stands and commands 
TO MOVE MEN beauty, need not fish in 

thin air for punch, 
, and other prescriptions for general de- 
Beauty is power. The product of 
a good craftsman needs no tonic. The per- 
fect phrase, the perfect design, the perfect 
typographical line—these have the power to 
move men- “But to attain beauty, even im- 
perfectly, is supremely difficult, while any- 
body can jazz, anybody can aim a punch or 
invent a slogan of a sort. Ninety percent 
of the men in any and every profession com- 
pete with each other in doing what anybody 
ean do. The victors’ spoils fall to the other 
ten per cent. The beauty they produce is 
not a diaphanous thing of moonshine, but 
merchandise that commands the big pric: 
in the market-place. It has been so always. 
The caravans that trailed into Samarcand 
and Damascus live in song and story, not 
because they brought woolen threads woven 
together, but because they brought beauty. 
In any industrial art the men who succeed 
are the men who know that beauty is not a 
by-product, but the very heart of the product 
itself. 


JANUARY The month of January 
IN MASONIC  earries with it a bit of 
HISTORY cheer in that it is the first 


month of the Gregorian 
year. History records many interesting 
events that seem appropriate and will be of 
interest to our readers. 


On January 17, 1706, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the Mason, diplomat, scientist, patriot,. 
philosopher and linguist, was born in Boston. 

Major General Anthony Wayne, one of 
the most distinguished officers and Masons 
in the war of the American Revolution, was 
born January 1, 1745. 

Former President Theodore Roosevelt, 
one of the most unique men to ever hold the 
highest office within the gift of American 
people, received the first degree in Free- 
masonry in Matinecock Lodge, No. 806, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 2, 1901. 

Major General Richard Montgomery, 4 
trusted friend of Washington, and a devout 
Mason, was buried at Quebec on January 
8, 1776. 

On January 4, 1746, Dr. Matthew Thorn- 
ton was initited into Masonry in the Mili- 
tary Lodge at the Siege of Louisburg, C. B. 
Later Colonel Thornton signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

On January 4, 1784, the Continental Con- 
gress, consisting chiefly of Masons, ratified 
the Paris treaty of 1783. 

On January 5, 1778, Colonel Alexandex 
Scammell, of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1. of 
Portsmouth, N. H., was made Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Continental Army. He was 
later killed in battle. 

On January 7, 1783, Col. John Greaton 
of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, of Boston, was 
made a Brigadier General in the American 
Revolutionary Army, at the request of Gen- 
Washington. 

On January 8, 1815, Major General An- 
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drew Jackson fought and won the Battle of 
New Orleans. He was later Grand Master 
of Masons in Tennessee and President of 
the United States. 

On January 9, 1779, Colonel Mordecai 
Gist, a member of Veritas Lodge, No. 16, 
of Baltimore, Md., was made Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the Continental Army. 

On January 23, 1813, George Clymer, 2 
devout Mason and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, died. 

On January 22, 1798, Dr. Lewis Morris, 
a Mason and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, died. 

On January 21, 1765, St. John’s Grand 
Lodge in Boston held a charity meeting at 
the “Royal Exchange Tavern.” The at- 
tendance was very large. 

On January 22, 1745, General Richard 
Gridley was made a Mason in St. John’s 
Lodge, Boston. He came of a family of 
patriots and Masons. . 

On January 10, 1747, “Pat” Montgomerie. 
an “Irish Roman Catholic,” was initiated at 
a special meeting of St. John’s Grand Lodge, 
Boston. Patrick made a good Mason and 
was held in high esteem by Major Henry 
Price. , , : 

On January 25, 1800, Hon. Edward Rut- 
ledge, a Mason and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, died of old age. 

On January 28, 1768, “very stormy and 
snow,” St. John’s Grand Lodge held 1 
“Charity Meeting” at the “Royal Exchange 
Tavern,” Boston. The Solons of the Craft 
attended in great numbers. 

On January 1, 1891, Gilbert Patten 
Brown, Ph.D., a member of King Solomon's 
Lodge, Somerville. Mass., concluded his 
“Memories of Martinique,” while yet in the 
West Indies. , 

On January 25, 1759, in a clay cottage 
in Scotland, Robert Burns was born. He 
later became a Mason and Scotland's great- 
est son. 

On January 1, 1788, Hon. Arthur Middle 
ton, a Mason and signer of the Declaratioa 
of Independence, died. 

On January 22, 1777, Brigadier Genera! 
Arthur St. Clair, a military-made Mason, 
commissioned Adjutant General in the Con- 
tinental Army. 

On January 9, 1778, Brigadier Genera! 


Jchn Stark made a Mason in Masters’ 
Lodge, No. 2, of Albany, N. Y. 

On January 2, 1738, the St. John’s Lodue 
of Boston held for the first time a “Masters’ 
Lodge.” 


TO WASHINGTON The Order of 
WITH THE SHRINE the Mystic Shrine 

is preparing to 
take the capital city by storm June next. 
On the afternoon of January “4, at the reeu- 
lar monthly luncheon of the Washington 
Realty Board, the chief speaker was a moat 
enthusiastic Mason and_ Shriner, Brother 
Carter B. Keene. The meeting was large- 
ly attended and the press w ; 
dial welcome. The New Exeuanp Crarrs- 
MAN was represented by Prof. Bro. Gilbert 
P. Brown, L.L. D., a member of King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge of Somerville, Mass. 

“If on June 2,” said Bro. and Noble 
Keene, “every man, woman and child in 
Washington should leave the city, vacating 
every house and every street and all th. 
stores and public buildings, so that not a 
soul would be left, two days later the same 
number of persons who had left the city 
would be in possession of it, but all of them 
would be strangers. 


S given a cor- 


That will give you 
some idea of the number of yisitors we ‘are 
going to have for a week next June.” 

Bro. Keene went on to describe what the 
Shrine is, and why a large percentage of 
the 600,000 members in North Amerjea are 
to visit the national capital. He told of the 
universal desire of the people to see Wash- 
ington and its historic landmarks. “It is a 
supreme test for our city,” he said. “These 
people will either go home pleased. enter- 
tained and delighted, or they will go back 
disgruntled and dissatisfied. It is the great- 
est opportunity and the greatest responsi- 
bility we have ever faced as a community.” 

Masonry in Washington has entered upon 
a new phase of life since the installation of 
Bro. Harding into the office of President 
over two years ago. President Harding is 
a Mason of the 32d degree, a Knight Tem- 
plar and a Shriner- Next June thousands 
of Masons who are Shriners, with their 
friends, will have the honor and pleasure 
of a personal greeting from the President. 
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MASONIC GOVERNMENT 


A RETROSPECT, AN ANALOGY, AND A SUGGESTION 
By W. Bro. P. Levi, New Zealand 


Masonic government has its origin in the 
formation of the Grand Lodge of England 
in the year 1717. Prior to that event—prob- 
Freemasonry 
which was not operative—or, at least, not 


ably for about a century 


purely operative—existed in England; ani! 
lodges of this character met in London and 
elsewhere. There were also lodges in Scot- 
land, which, though operative in form, ad- 
mitted many non-operative members. We 
know practically nothing of the working of 
these early lodges; but we know that they 
were secret societies, and admitted members 
by an initiatory ceremony. — Elias Ashmole, 
the antiquary, in 1646, entered in his diary, 
“TI was made a Freemason at Warrington 
...” and mentions those who were pre- 
sent, all of whom have been shown to be un- 
connected with the building trade. It is pos- 
sible, and I think probable, that in those 
times a lodge meeting for the admission of 
initiates could be arranged irrespective of 
any constituted lodge regularly meeting at a 
fixed place. It may be that in the earliest 
period of speculative T'reemasonry such a 
status as membership of a definite lodge did 
not exist. Ashmole speaks of being made i 
Freemason, and after many years records 
having attended another meeting at Masons’ 
Hall, London; but he nowhere mentions that 
he was a member of any lodge. 

Prior to 1717 the bond between Freema- 
sons was merely their possession of a com- 
mon esoteric knowledge and a pledge of 
brotherhood. The lodge, so far as it exi 
was the extent of the fraternity’s organiza- 
tion. Operative Masonry, out of which the 
speculative form had commenced to grow, 
was no better organized. ‘There were sepa- 
rate independent lodges in loose relationship, 
but nothing further. 

The event of 1717 was not in itself pre- 
tentious. Four London lodges met, formed 
a grand lodge, and elected a grand mastez- 
We have no reason to believe that thes: 
lodges were operative lodges, as has some- 
There is no contem- 


times been assumed. 
porary record of the proceedings. The min- 
utes of the grand lodge commenced in June, 


1723. Anderson’s Constitutions, compiled 
and published in that year, do not refer to 
the event of 1717, but embody ‘General 
Regulations” made in 1721. Our first ac- 
count of the event is contained in the Second 
Edition of the Constitutions, published in 
1738—that is, twenty-one years after the 
occurrences which it chronicles. Dr. Ander- 
son is the historian, and he did not himself 
take any part in the proceedings. 

The consequences of the formation of the 
grand lodge were, however, momentous, and 
an extraordinary impetus was given to Free- 
masonry. In 1721 the newspapers were re- 
cording the annual meeting of the grand 
lodge, and giving as news items the admis- 
sion of prominent persons into the fraternity. 
In 1723 thirty lodges were represented at the 
annual assembly. 

The grand lodge movement quickly spread. 
In 1725 a grand lodge was in existence in 
Ireland. In England itself another grand 
lodge was formed at York in 1725, calling 
itself the Grand Lodge of All England. The 
Grand Lodge of Scotland was constituted in 
1736, though many existing lodges held aloof 
and for long maintained their independence. 
In 1751 a third grand lodge arose in Eng- 
land, known as the Athol Grand Lodge or 
Ancients. In 1813 the original grand lodge 
united with the Athol to form the United 
Grand Lodge of England. In the meantive 
grand lodges had been constituted in many of 
the countries of the European continent; and 
each was founded by lodges originally char- 
tered by either one of the English grand 
lodges or the Grand Lodge of Seotland 9r 
Ireland. The same thing occurred in Amer- 
ica, a grand lodge being eventually cons'i- 
tuted in each of the United States. So also 
in the British colonies, grand lodges have 
continued to be constituted up to recent 
times. The tendency has been to form an 
independent grand lodge for each separate 
state or country. 

The present position is that 
throughout the world a large number of dis- 
tinct grand lodges, each claiming absolute 
independence. The essential characteristics 


we have 
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which have been evolved may be stated as 
follows:—First, grand lodges, each exerci :- 
ing jurisdiction over a number of lodges, 
‘distinguished as “private lodges,” the valid- 
ity and regularity of which depend upon the 
holding of a warrant or charter issued by 
the grand lodge in question. Secondly, a 
claim that no Masonic lodge has validity cr 
can be recognized unless it holds such a war- 
rant or charter from some 
lodge 
ity—y 


recognized gra-d 
Thirdly, the principle of territor 
., that a grand lodge duly constituted 
for a territory, and recognized 
grand lodges as such, has 
diction to warr 


Zz 


by other 
an exclusive jur 
ant lodges within its territory. 
Fourthly, that in matters of : 


private lodge is absolutely 
authority 
it holds. 


In countries not actually includ 
territory of a particular grand lodge, it is 
recognized that a private lodge may be char- 
tered by any grand lodge. ' 
stance of this exi 
exists, in the ¢ 
lodges being cha 


discipline each 
subject to the 


of the grand lodge whose charter 


ed in the 


A special in- 
ted, and to some extent still 
ase of the British colonies, 
artered in the same place by 
the Grand Lodges of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. In South Africa there are lo 
holding charters from the Grand 
the Netherlands. 

The relation of grand lodges to one an- 
other is not easy to define. ‘Absolute inde- 
pendence is claimed, and there is clearly no 
constitutional dependence. There is, how- 
ever, necessarily some relation, and this may 
be said to be covered by the term “recogni- 
tion.” The status of a grand lodge (and of 
its subordinate lodges) depends upon the 
fact that it is “recognized” by other grand 
lodges as a genuine Masonic authority, If 
a grand lodge is denied 
“recognition” 


are lodges 
Lodge of 


“recognition,” or 
is withdrawn from it, all me 
bers of its subordinate lodges ar 
from fraternal relations with the general 
body of Freemasons under the grand lodxc 
withholding “recognition.” The fraternal 
relationship of all genuine Freemasons, ir 
respective of the particular constitution un- 
der which they are ranged, is of the very es- 
sence of the institution. ‘The withdrawal of 
“recognition” therefore, a very potent in- 
strument of discipline in the hands of grand 
lodges, and especially of the more influen- 
tial of these bodies; and this discipline ha 
been effectively employed in well-known in 


m 
e exclu 
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stances. The Grand Lodge of Peru some 
years ago determined that the V. S. L. should 
be removed from the lodges under its juris- 
diction, and a copy of its Book of Constitu- 
tions substituted. The Grand Lodge of 
England withdrew “recognition,” and other 
grand lodges followed suit. The recalei- 
trant Grand Lodge then reversed its action, 
and was again admitted to “recognition.” 
The Grand Orient of France, some thirty 
years ago, climinated from its ritual and 
ceremonies all reference to a Supreme Being. 
“Recognition” was withdrawn, the Grand 
Lodge of England taking the lead, and th: 
Grand Orient of France has since been out- 
side the pale. 

The importance of this principle of “recoz- 
nition” lies, however, in the fact that by its 
means the essential unity of the fraternity 
throughout the world is maintained. ‘To be- 
come and to remain within the fraternity it 
is demanded that certain features should be 
adhered to. These are referred to as the 
“Landmarks.” Great freedom is allowed ia 
the ceremonies and the ritual, ard even in 
the special teachings; but the “Landmarks” 
must be observed and upheld. It is apart 
from the objects of this paper to discuss the 
“Landmarks ;” it is sufficient to say that 
while certain requirements are undoubtedly 
“Landmarks,” there are differences of opin- 
ion as to what is covered by the term. 

The system of government as above out- 
lined has been developed in analogy to the 
principles of civil government. The civil- 
ized nations of the world are organized in 
independent sovereign states. Each state is 
in theory absolutely indepexdent of, and un- 
affected by, every other state. The organ- 
ism of the state is centered in a sovereign 
authority, which is all powerful within the 
state, and represents the state in its rela- 
tions with other states. As civilization has 
grown and the intercourse of nations has de- 
veloped, rules regulating the relations of 
states have been found mutually advantage- 
ous, and, indeed, abs dutely ential. This 
body of rules is called international law, and 
is similar in form but quite different in its 
essence from civil law. Nations through 
their sovereign authorities make treaties with 
one another; but there is no method of en 
forcement of such treaties as in the case of 
civil contracts. 
ternational law 


An important rule of in- 
s that each state is sovereign 
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within that portion of the globe which con- 
stitutes the territory of that state, and that 
no other state can have any jurisdiction or 
authority within that territory, and this ru'e 
is called the principle of territoriality 

This outline of the principles of civil gov- 
ernment is sufficient to indicate how its no- 
tions have been used in developing the ideas 
‘of Masonic government. Each GL, is termed 
a Sovereign G. L., and is supreme in the 
wovernment of its subordinate lodges and 
members, The term territoriality is used 
as mentioned above in the sense that 
no G. L. is permitted to warrant a new lodge 
within the territory of another recognized 
G. L. The first essential of an independent 
Sovereien State is the recognition of it as 
such by other Sovercign States. Thus when 
the American colonies broke away from Brit- 
ain and issued their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, their first stgp was to seek the 
recognition of their independence by other 
States; and their independent status was 
not considered fully secured until they had 
obtained such full recognition. The analogy 
to the doctrine of recognition between G.L. s 
is plain. So the doctrines comprised in the 
“Landmarks” may be deemed analogous to 
International Law. Certain exceptions to 
the general rules as to sovereignty and ter- 
ritoriality have their counterpart in the Ma- 
sonic field. The more important States of 
Europe have by their superior might com- 
pelled some inferior States to submit to in- 
fringements of their independent sovereign- 
ity. The best known of these are the capitu- 
lations under which the superior States set 
up their own Courts to deal with their own 
subjects within the territory of the par- 
ticular less powerful States. So in British 
colonies where G, L.’s have been constituted 
and recognized, the G. L.’s of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland still exercise Jurisdiction 
over certain lodges which retain their al- 
legiance to the G. L. under which they wee 
originally constituted. Again, in Egypt. 
although there is a recognized native G. L.. 
the English G. L. still claims the right to 
charter new lodges. ; ; 

The British nation, including all its Do- 
minions and dependencies, constitutes a single 
Sovereign State. The King and British Par- 
liament constitute the sole Sovereign 
The powers of government exercised by 
so-called self-governing dominions are de- 
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rived from and depend upon statutes of the 
British Parliament. It is true that in the 
development of the empire these powers of 
legislation and government have become 
gradually more and more extensive ; but they 
remain delegated powers, and are still re- 
stricted in some directions. 

It must be noted that the development of 
Masonic government within the empire has 
been on somewhat different lines. The reason 
for this is the original constitution of sepa- 
rate Sovereign G. L.’s for England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and the absence of any formal 
relation between these G. L.’ There has 
been no Masonic Act of Union similar to 
the Acts of Union between England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The relation of the 
District G. L.’s in the dominions and colonies 
to the G. L. of England is very similar to the 
relation of the self-governing dominions to 
the British Parliament; but the fact that 
lodges existed in each colonial territory char- 
tered by each of the three British G. L.'s 
led eventually to the formation of independ- 
ent G. L.’s for a great many of the terri- 
tories. 

It seems an anomaly that there should be 
no formal tie between the G. L.’s existing 
within the British empire. The relations 
of the members of the different constitutions 
must necessarily be very close—much closer 
than exists in the case of different national- 
ities. Why should there not be a federatioa 
of British G. L.’s? There is a natural pre- 
cedent for such a federation, Before the 
Great War there existed, and may still exist, 
a Union of G. L.’s of Germany, which met 
annually and dealt with matters of general 
interest, I think that such a Union of Brit- 
ish G. L.’s would be a distinct benefit to 
Freemasonry. There would be many topics 
which could be beneficially dealt with with- 
out in any way derogating from the sovereign 
status or proper functions of the individual 


G.I I might instance such ig as 
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pline of G. L.’s. But the chief advantage 
of the Union would be the cementing of a 
bond between all British Freemasons, which 
no doubt exists at the present time, but 
should, I suggest, have a formal embodiment. 
There would no doubt follow other similar 
unions, such as of the G. L.’s of the United 
States of America, and eventually there 
might be an association covering the whole 
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world of: Freemasonry. Turning again to 
analogy in the civil plane, we have regular 
conferences of British government, and now 
an operative League of Nations. Why not 
a League of Masonic Authorities? 
Freemasonry connotes unity and frater- 
nity amongst its adherents. It is one so- 
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ciety. Wherever a lodge exists the hand 
of brotherhood is extended to all producing 
the necessary credentials. It is not pa- 
rochial, but world-wide. Should there not. 
then, be some central authority which would 


express this fundamental and all-embracing 
unity? 


LYS 


A SKETCH OF GILES FONDA YATES 


Condensed from an article by Isaac IT, 
Vrooman, Jr., and 32nd degree, printed in the 
Preveedings Council of Deliberation, State 
of New York, A. A. S. R., 1914, to whom 
due acknowledgement is made. 


Giles Fonda Yates was born in Schenece- 
tady, November 8, 1798, the son of 
and Margaret (Fonda) Yates. His gecat- 
great-grandfather, Joseph Yates, emigrated 
from England and_ settled in Albany, in 


John 


1664, and his great-grandfather, Robert 
Yates, came to Schenectady in 1711. He 


was graduated from Union College in the 
class of 1816, with Phi Beta Kappa rank, 
and later received the degree of Master of 
Arts. He was by profession a counsellor 
at-law and held the office of Surrogate of 
Schenectady County from 1821 to 1840, For 
many years he edited the Schenectady Demo- 
crat and Reflector, and contributed to that 
paper an extensive 


and interesting series of 
articles on the early history of Schenectady, 
which have formed the basis of most of the 
published history of that city. 

He was initiated an Entered Apprentice in 
Morton Lodge, No. 87, of Schenectady, on 
October 23, 1820, and received the degrees 
of Fellow Craft and Master Mason on Oct. 
27, 1820. On Dee. 15, 1820, he was elected 
senior deacon of Morton lodge and the fol- 
lowing year senior warden; to which office 
he was re-elected in 1822, but was not ad- 
vanced in 1823. On Dec. 7, 1824, he af- 
filiated with St. George’s lodge, No. 6, but 
did not sign the by-laws until June 24, 1825. 
W. Bro. Yates served as master of S:. 
George’s lodge in 1826 and 1827, and again in 
1844 and 1845, and was one of the surviyors 
of the Morgan trouble who helped to keep 
Masonry alive in Schenectady. 


He was 


also a Royal Arch Mason and Knight ‘Tem- 
plar. 

It is not known when he received the Scot- 
tish Rite degrees but it must have been dur- 
ing 1821, for in the minutes of [neffable 
Lodge of Perfection, Albany, under date of 
Jan. 31, 1822, he is recorded as senior grand 
warden. or many years Ill. Bro. Yates 
was connected with the affairs of Inefable 
Lodge of Perfection of Albany. 

In the fall of 1820, with the consent of 
its surviving members, the Lodge of Ferfee- 
tion, which had become dormant, was re- 
established under the appellation of Delta 
Lodge of Perfection, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of a Grand Council of Princes 
of Jerusalem, which had been opened previ- 
ously in the city of Schenectady. ‘The min- 
utes of Delta Lodge of Perfection, Schenec- 
tady, are to be found copied in the minute 
book of Ineffable Lodge, commencing Oct. 
5, 1821, and preceded by the stubs of two 
leaves which have been removed. These 
stubs bear evidence of meetings haying been 
held in 1820, 

Delta Lodge of Perfection continued to 
meet at Schenectady until 1825, when it 
was, by the consent of its members, removed 
to Albany. Ill. Bro. Yates was grand master 
of Delta Lodge during the five years of its 
existence at Schenectady. 

The only printed reference to Delta Lodge 
of Perfection is found in the proceedings of 
the Grand Chapter, R. A. M., of New York, 
under date of Oct. 8, 1823, at an ‘‘Emer- 
gency Convocation,” called for the purpose 
of celebrating the passage of the “first boat 
from the Grand Erie Canal into the Hudson 
River at Albany.” “Delta Grand Lodge of 
Perfection, No. 1, of the City of Schenec- 
tady,” attended and joined in the procession. 
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Ill. Bro. Yates. received the 33rd degree 
on Oct. 24, 1825, from Ill. Bro. John Bar- 
ker, special deputy of the Supreme Council 
of Charleston, S. C. 

In 1828, when the two Grand Councils, 
Northern and Southern, agreed to a divi- 
sion of territory, Brother Yates was, on 
July 5 of that year, “acknowledged and ad- 
mitted” a member of the Northern Supreme 
Council and representative near it of the 
Southern Supreme Council. Brother Yates’ 
patent of July 5, 1828, is in possession of St. 
George’s Lodge. 

He was appointed M. Ill. Ins. Lieut. Gr. 
Com., on June 15, 1844, and M. P. Sov. 
Grand Commander Aug. 25, 1851, which of- 
fice he at once resigned in favor of Ill. Ed- 
ward A, Raymond, The latter, appreciat- 
ing Brother Yates’ great services to the Sa- 
preme Council, appointed him Il. Grand 
Chancellor H. E. which office, together with 
deputy of New York, he retained until his 
death. : 

The latter years of his life were spent 
in New York City, where he took an active 
interest in the local bodies of the Rite, and 
was appointed the first “Sovereign of Sov- 
ereigns” of Cosmopolitan Consistory of New 
York City, at its organization in 1856. 

He died Dee. 13, 1859, in New York and 
his remains were brought to Schenectady 
for burial. He was buried in the “Old 
Dutch Burial Ground” between Green and 
Front streets, and when, in 1879, the plot 
was sold by the Dutch Reformed Church, 


DIFFERENCES AMONG 


A Masonie friend of mine who has been 
in Japan for some time told me of a case 
of certain Jewish members of the lodge un- 
der the English Constitutions, in Kobe, who 
were desirous of taking the Royal Arch, but 
it appears that a rule exists that no brother 
ean take this degree until he has been a 
Master Mason for a certain number of 
months. These brethren proceeded to some 
place or other in the Fast where American 
lodges and chapters were established and 
took, not only the Royal Arch, but other 
degrees in the Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, coming back bestarred and he- 
jewelled, with any amount of degrees includ- 
ing, of course, the eighteenth, or Rose Croix. 


his remains were removed to Vale Cemetery, 
where they now rest in what is known as 
the Union College plot. Brother Yates was 
never married. 

He was the author of a work entitled 
History of the Manners and Ceremonies of 
the Indian Tribes. He was also engaged 
for twenty years, in the compilation of a 
valuable Repertorium of Masonry, which was 
left unfinished at the time of his death, and 
which, according to his family, was stolen 
from his lodgings in New York after his 
death. But most of his Masonic writings 
appeared in contemporary journals. Moore’s 
Freemasons Magazine and Mackey Ma- 
sonic Quarterly Review contain valuable 
communications from his pen on subjects 
of Masonic archaeology, in which science he 
has no superior. Mackey’s Encyclopaedia 
of Freemasonry contains many articles by 
him, especially on the higher degrees. He 

G © a poet of no mean pretension, and 


an art 

His character is best summed up in his 
own words. “I would fain have you be- 
lieve, my dear brethren,” said he, “that, as 
a member of the Masonic institution, if I 
have had any ambition, it has been to study 
its science, and to discharge my duties as a 
faithful Mason, rather than to obtain its 
official honors or personal benefits of any 
kind. Self-aggrandizement has never formed 
any part of my Masonic creed, and all who 
know me can bear witness that it never has 
of my practice.” 


SCOTTISH RITE SYSTEMS 


These, my friend told me, cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $500 and were conferred one 
after another in a few days. What I 
thought you might help me in is this: How 
on earth can a brother other than a pro- 
fessing Christian possibly take the Rose 
Croix or eighteenth degree? Does the Amer- 
ican system differ in any way from the Eng- 
lish and Scottish? I am a member of the 
Alpha Chapter under the English Supreme 
Council (eighteenth degree Rose Croix), and 
it seems to me that any one unable to sub- 
scribe to the essential Christian doctrines 
could not possibly take the degree without 
turning it into a blasphemous farce. 
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THE FIRST GRAND LODGE 


This is an excursion into origins, says a 
writer in the ‘Detroit Masonic News.” The 
place is London. The year is 1666. We 
stand on the summit of Ludgate Hill, before 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—in the church-yard, to 
be exact. It is the sixth year of the reign 
of His Inglorious Majesy, Charles II. Oli- 
ver Cromwell has been dead eight years, and 
courtiers have forgotten to shake in their 
boots at the mention of his name. London 
is a dirty, dingy, evil-smelling, badly-paved, 
narrow-streeted city of 450,000 dismal peo- 
ple just emerging from the terrible suffer- 
ings of the Great Plague. 

North of the churchyard is a row oi 
wooden structures occupied by book-sellers 
and printers; and behind these buildings is 
a court known as London House Yard. 
Across the court stands an alehouse called 
the Mitre. Now the Mitre is a peculiar 
tavern; there is nothing else quite like it in 
London. Its proprietor, Robert Herbert, 
alias Farges, is not merely a drawer of ale 
and cleaner of flagons. He has an artis- 
tic temperament and a keen eye to business. 
He caters for the best clientele of the city 
the clergy of the Cathedral, the learned men 
of books, the bankers, the great tradesmen. 
So he supplies them not only with liquor for 
the belly, but with liquor for the mind also. 
His tavern is also a museum, visited by ship- 
captains from foreign parts, from whom he 
has acquired, among other things, a “choice 
Egyptian with hicrooglyphicks,” a remora 
taken from a shark in the South Seas, and 
the thigh-bone of a giant. Mr. Herber! 
was himself a traveler, and in his wander- 
ings he picked up many curious articles, 
which he catalogued as having been collected 
“with great industrie and thirty years’ travel 
into foreign countries,’ and advertised as 
“daily to be seen at the place called the 
Music-House at the Mitre, near the west end 
of St. Paul’s Church.” 

So his tavern was not only a museum, but 
a music-house, the first in London. As a 
pub, it bore the sign of the mitre; but as 
music-house it had its own peculiar sign—- 
a swan standing above the harp of Apollo. 
Remember that sign. 

On September 2, 1666, at one o’clock in 
the morning, a house in Pudding Lane, near 


the end of London Bridge was found to be 
in flames. I’anned by an east wind, the fire 
spread westward. —1t burned for four days; 
and when the wind ‘shifted, and the flames 
reached a clear space, space formed by blow- 
ing up many houses with gunpowder, and 
the plague-stricken, fire-rayaged city had a 
chance to estimate the damage done, it was 
discovered that St. Paul’s and the Mitre had 
gone the way of thousands of other struc- 
tures. 

Four years later a new building stood in 
London House yard, on the site of the Mu- 
sic-House at the Mitre. It too, was an ale- 
house; but the giant’s thigh-bone, the re- 
mora and the Egyptian with hieroglyphics 
had perished in the flames, and so had the 
sign of the swan and the harp. But the 
new sign resembles the old one; is, in fact, 
a parody of it. The swan has become a 
goose; the harp is now a grid-iron; and the 
ale-house once sacred to Apollo has been 
transformed by the London wits, to whom 
nothing is sacred, to the Goose and Grid- 
iron, 

The new ale-house becomes the meeting 
place of one of four lodges of Freemasons 
which have sprung up in different parts of 
London, It is the City Lodge; in the West 
End, two lodges have sprung up near fash- 
ionable Covent Garden—one at the Crow 
Ale-House in Parker’s Lane, near Drury 
Lane; one at the Apple Tree Tavern in 
Charles Street, Covent Garden; and a 
fourth lodge holds its meetings at the Run- 
ner and Grapes Tavern, Westminster. There 
are other lodges in various parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, all independent 
of one another, and the four London lodges 
are equally separate and independent. 

But some of the London Masons have a 
big idea; and meting one night at the Apple 
Tree, they determined to form a Grand 
Lodg So in the third year of King George 
the Virst on St- John the Baptist’s Day, the 
same being June 24, 1717, and a quarter- 
day, and these Masons therefore feeling 
happy because their accounts had fallen due 
and been paid, the four lodges gathered 
themselves together in the big room on the 
second floor of the Goose and Gridiron; and 
there they constituted the Grand Lodge, 
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and by a show of hands elected Mr. Anthony 
Sayre, Gentleman, first Grand Master of the 
first Grand Lodge of I'reemasons. 

Imagine the scene: The big room extends 
the width of the house, 30 feet, and it is 
nearly 20 feet the other way. In_ the 
center is an oak table. In chairs around 
it sit the delegates from the various lodges, 
smoking their pipes. The seat of Anthony 
Sayre, Gentleman, is before the big fireplace, 
with its polished brass fireirons, and with 
its chestnut roasters and bed-warmers hang- 
ing on either side of it. Each man has a 
tall bumper filled with foaming ale on the 
table before him, and after he has drunk it 
is refilled by the handsome maid Hannah, 
whose name has survived long after that of 
the proprietor was forgotten. 

Only five memories outlive the ancient 
Goose and Gridiron. They are, first, the 
peculiar sign, evolved by the wits from the 
classic harp and swan; second, the skittle- 
ground on the roof; third, the watercourse, 
probably a small tributary of Fleet Brook, 
for which a way had to be made through 
the chimney; fourth, the big pillar that sup- 
ported the chimney, a necessary prop on 
account of the watercourse; and finally, Han- 


nah. For in 1895 the house had fallen 
into such decay; and the land on which it 
had stood had become so valuable, that it 
was demolished. 


It seems strange that Masonry should 
have allowed the birthplace of the Grand 
Lodge to disappear, but so little interest 
was taken in its remoyal that the house- 
keeper even sold the historic sign to a citi- 
zen of Dulwich, who put it in his green- 
house. But later on this only surviving 
relic of the place was recovered and it now 
occupies a position of honor in the Guild- 
hall museum, with other mementos of a Lon- 
don that is no more. And what of tie 
men who founded the Grand Lodge? Well, 
they were men of courage and wide influence. 
They set to work to secure the adhesion of 
the other lodges, wide-scattered through the 
land, and one by one these lodges recog- 
nized the authority of the Grand Lodge and 
gave their influence to it. Ireland followed 
England’s example and established its Grand 
Lodge shortly afterwards; then Scotland; 
then other countries; but the idea first came 
from London, and the first Grand Lodge 
was that of the Goose and the Gridiron. 
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OBITER DICTA 


When the storm aroused by the publication 
of the Allocution of Pope Pius IX. against 
Freemasonry was at its height, the “Times” 
wrote: “We are all more or less familiar with 
the Freemasons. We know that they have 
an elaborate organization, and call each other 
long names, that they wear upon occasion 
very strange aprons, that they preserve 
certain antiquated ceremonies, and, above all, 
that they give very good balls and excellent 
dinners, and are generally a very hospitable 
and liberal set of men.” 

The definition, from the point of view of 
the “man in the street,” is a very succinct 
one. It is the view held by ninety-nine per 
cent of men and women. Masonic benevo- 
lence, in particular, is the admiration of the 
profane, those outside the sacred enclosure; 
but, not being within those holy precincts, 
the non-Mason, in all probability, places Ma- 
sonic benevolence on an equal footing with 
other practical manifestations of goodwill. 


This, howeyer, is a false notion. Human- 
ity with the Freemason is a characteristic, 
impelling external demonstration. It is not 
a matter of sensation or emotion. It is not 
an adopted or even assimilated tenet, seeking 
advertisement, nor is it that charity which 
would hope to cover a multitude of sins. 
Some religious and other systems have their 
life-blood in strong emotions, which supply 
them with working power and the force to 
act; if you deprive them of those emotions 
you imperil and, in the end, ruin their very 
existence, Freemasonry is more a system 
of calm reasoning than of strong passions 5 
its benevolence is instinctive, not extrinsic; 
it would still exist in the same magnitude 
even in the absence of profane admiration. 
Masonic benevolence does not seek the plau- 
dits of the outside world, but its light has 
now been set so high that it is impossible 
to hide it. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


By Prof. Gilbert Patten Brown, PhD. L.L.D., author of “The Graveyard of Ply- 


mouth.” “Freemasonry in 


The patron saint of American philoso- 
phers was born in Boston Jan, 17, 1706. 
The Bible was “ye handy booke” of “ye 
Christian home.” —'The records of “ye oulde 
South Meeting-House,” dimmed with 
contained the births, marriages, and deaths, 
of the well known family of Franklin. ‘The 
reader will come with the writer to this 
old city so famous in the history of the 
western world. It had narrow streets, pious 
founders, Godfearing mothers, and faithful 
teachers of “ye word of ye living God." So 
stood old Boston where as sarly as 1720 
there existed a Masonic lodge. 

Benj 


“stoc 


amin Franklin was a robust boy, of 
"build, with a well-formed head, a 
countenance in which his feelin ‘ 
ly mirrored, ay 


gs were quick - 
idy sense of humor, a cheery 
smile and a merry twinkle of the eyes. Such 
a son came from the home of the 
famous ‘Boston 


17 


world 
Tea Party” of Dee. 16, 


His home stood on old Hanove street, at 
the corner of Union, in a part of the town 
that offered many delights to an active boy 
blessed with imagination and good healt), 
He had been born on Milk street 


» Just across 
the w 


from the above mentioned Old South 
mecting-house—not the present one, but. its 
predecessor. The family moved from there 
to Hanover street when he was still young, 
There he lived until after he was twelve 
years old. For this alone sacred is the soil 
of the old “North End” today. 

Many changes have taken place in Bos 
ton since the boyhood days of the wor'd’s 
greatest diplomat of modern times, Oiher 
than the Anglo-Saxon tongue is here 
spoken, 

Old Hanover street a hundred and fifty 
Years ago was not such a strect as it is now 
At Blackstone street a canal cut it, and over 
the canal was a bridge, which could be 
hoisted to admit the passage of boats. The 
canal connected the “Mill pond’ —now req 
resented by “Haymarket Square’ and_ its 
ighborhood—with the harbor, which it en 


now 
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the American Revolution,” ete. 


tered near the present Fulton street. These 
were sacred days in our Colonial and Reyo- 
lutionary history. 

Here was a fine place for a lively boy ty 
play, and many a day the future philosopher 
and patriot led his young companions in 
foraging expeditions around the marshes 
that bordered the “Mill pond,” or went on 
voyages on the pond itself. Paul Revere 
was not even born in those days. 

In these forays of the pleasure hunting 
youngsters Ben was always a leader, He 
could swim better and sail a boat better and 
‘atch more fish or fly a kite better than his 
companions. — He had a way of leadership 
that they never questioned. This genius 
was foremost all through his eventful life. 

Once in a while this got him into trouble. 
When the boys wanted a wharf at the 
marshy edge of the pond—we may fancy 
the scene was within a stone’s throw of the 
present hospital at Haymarket Square—he 
set them to work bringing stone from a 
new house near by with which to build it. 

The workmen missed their stone in due 
time, traced the malefactors, and complained 
to Ben Franklin’s father, Josiah. 

The elder Franklin was a kindly man, 
but he had a strong sense of the difference 
between right and wrong, and he soon con- 
vineed his son that his plea of extenuation, 
that the wharf served a useful purpose, was 
not a good one, since nothing not honest can 
be truly useful. Here is a rare lesson in new 
world philosophy. 

Often young Ben wandered with his com- 
panions to “Long Wharf,” then new, that 
ran far out into the harbor. Here he saw 
ships taking on and d “AT GO} SAW 
the sailors in their striking costumes, sing- 
ing at their work; saw the names of far-off 
ports painted on the vessels’ quarter-boards, 
and yearned, as a healthy New England boy 
may be expected to yearn at such sights, for 
a voyage to distant seas, — Little Ben was 
a good thinker and a wonderful listener. He 
did not fool away his time. 
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He told his father he wished to go to sea. 
There were many mouths to feed in the 
Franklin family—there were fifteen child- 
ren in all beside Ben—and the business of 
candle-maker and soap-boiler did not give 
Josiah Franklin much ready cash; but a 
son had already gone to sea, and had been 
away long years, and this caused his father 
to refuse with firmness his son Ben's. re- 
quest. 

Circumstances now developed that made 
Ben Franklin more content to stay at home. 
He came across stray books with which to 
feed his great appetite for reading;_and an 
uncle, for whom he had been named, came 
from London, bringing more books and a 
talent for verse-writings. He no longer 
played around the mill pond, but read books 
early and late. 

Young Ben found his uncle a helpful com 
panion, for the uncle lived with the family 
and was never tired of assisting the studious 
Ben in his reading. The uncle prayed “often 
and loud,” but Ben read his book all the 
while. 

Schools in those days were not free, and 
Ben Franklin’s father could not afford to 
send his boy to school after he was ten years 
old. At that age he was taken into | 
father’s shop, where he served two yea 
cutting wicks and pouring tallow for candles, 
or moulding soap. He did not become an 
expert at candle making. 

He hated the work, but it was all the~ 
could get for him. His father had take 
him to various shops trying to find a place 
to apprentice him to a trade. A cutler had 
been willing to take him, but in those days a 
premium had to be paid to secure a place 
for an apprentice, and Ben’s father did not 
have the ready money with which to pay 
the premium of £20. 

So Ben kept on melting tallow, reading 
books, sighing occasionally, we may be sure, 
for the sea and the play days by the har- 
borside or the mill pond, now thus early 


gone forever. 

After two years in the tallow shop, a 
change came in his fortunes that was to de- 
cide his course in life. His brother, James. 
had set himself up as a printer on old and 
busy Court street and agreed to take Ben as 
an apprentice. He issued a newspaper, and 
Ben worked on it. Witty things appeared in 
the paper as the fruits of Ben's progressiv~ 


mind, The pious fathers of old Boston pro- 
tested against the “ungodlike” editorials in 
the paper. 

By their agreement Ben paid his brother 
a certain sum each week for board. Taking 
up the idea of a vegetable dict, he found he 
could live on it much more cheaply than oa 
meat; so he proposed that his brother allow 
him half his board money. On half of this 
half he boarded himself, and the rest he 
saved to buy books. 

These he read in the noon hour, when the 
other printers were out of the shop. At night 
he pored over them in his bed-room. He kept 
on writing editorials amid the protests froin 
home. At 15 he was master of more learn- 
ing than any other boy in Boston, and was 
writing pieces for the paper which were caus- 
ing a great stir in the pious community. His 
first piece he had written secretly, and had 
slipped under the shop door at night. The 
next day he heard his brother’s associates 
praise it. 

We will now see him at the beginning of 
his career as a writer. He wrote ballads- - 
doleful affairs, he says they were—on cur- 
rent events, chiefly disasters, and peddled 


them in the streets. He delivered papers 
to subscribers. He set type. He worked 
the lever of the printing press. He read 


Plato, Aristotle, and Mos 

All the time he was studying every spare 
minute, and writing articles that would have 
been a credit to a mature mind. 

This faculty with the pen brought young 
Ben into contact, through the columns of the 
newspaper, with some of the brightest men 
in Boston. The boy was often a match for 
them. 

Ben’s brother having published an article 
reflecting on the King and the government, 
he was sent to jail, and Ben ran the pape 
during his absence, making it more lively 
than it had been before. 

His own disfavor with the authorities led 
James Franklin to make Ben editor of the 
paper, in order that it might continue. To 
do this he must cancel the lad’s apprentice- 
ship papers, but he made a set of secret pa 
pers with which to bind him. ; 

Ben Franklin at 16 thus became an edi- 
tor. He was the most active editor Boston 
had ever heard of. He would be a match for 
many of our late day editors. 

The notice he attracted made his brother 
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jealous. James quarreled with 


him and 
struck him. 


Then he went to the other Bos- 
ton printers and asked them not to employ 
Ben if he applied to any of them for work. 
A good man in Franklin’s day could not be 
kept down through jealousy. 

So he sent a trusted friend down to the 
docks to look over the vessels that carried 
passengers, and when one was found that 
suited his purpose he arranged secretly with 
ler captain to take him when she sailed 
away from Roston, with results well known 
to the student of American biography. 

There were various lodges in Boston 
before the founding of St. 
1733, but it was in the 
Love” 


long 
John’s lodge in 
“City of Brotherly 
that the patron saint of American 
philosophers was given Masonic light, yet 
he did not have much faith in the legality 
of the old lodge in Philadelphia that had 
made him a Mason, and he was finally 
“healed” by Major Henry Price, the “father 
of American Freemasonry”, and after he was 
“healed” (in 1734) “our Worshipful Bro. 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin from Phil 
became acquainted with our Rt. Wor. Grand 
Master Mr. Price, who further instructed 
him in the Royal Art.” He later becam: 
grand master of Penn. Masons. While in. 
Paris, France, on April 7 


adelphia 


: 1778, he helpea 


to initiate into the mysteries of Masonry, the 
greatest Frenchman in all history—Voltaire. 

The early life of Benjamin Franklin is in 
itself a rare study. Boston gave to the 
world ~Franklin—the greatest American 
diplomat and philosopher. Boston has giver 
more to new world history than any other 
American city. It was Boston Masons such 
as John Hancock, James Otis, Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, Robert 
Treat Paine, John Greaton, Richard Grid- 
ley, John Warren, Henry Knox and others 
of like import that gave us the American 
Revolution, but Franklin was greater than 
them all, was the soap boiler’s son. Little 
Ben Franklin was baptized in the (original) 
Old South Meeting House, on a cold winter’s 
morn with ice in the baptismal trough. The 
portrait of Franklin should grace the walls 
of every Masonic lodge in the land—all 
glory to Boston where the founder of the 
University of Pennsylvania was cradled, and 
where the American Revolution was horn. 

Tn the old Granary Burial Ground on busy 
Tremont street, sleeps the parents of Be= 
Franklin, and a suitable shaft at his expense 
marks their last resting place. The early 
life of Benjamin Franklin is a lesson worthy 
of emulation by even unborn generations. 


4 
THE INITIATION 


(From Peck’s Bad Boy—W. B. Conk 


“Say, are you a Mason, or a Nodfellow 
anything?” asked the bad boy 
r , as he went to the cinn 
shelf and took a 
to chew. 


,or 
of the grocery 
amon bag on the 
long stick of cinnamon bark 


“Why, yes, of course I am; but what set 
you to thinking of that?” asked the grocery 
man, as he went to the desk and ch 
the boy’s father with ah 
mon, 


arged 
alf-pound of cinna- 


“Well, do the goats bunt when you nishiate 
a fresh candidate?” 

“No, of course not. The goats are cheap 
ones, that have no life, and we muzzle them, 
and put pillows over their heads so they 


can’t hurt anybody,” said the srocery man, 
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as he winked at a brother Oddfellow who 
was seated on a sugar barrel, looking mys- 
terious. “But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothin’ only I wish me aud my chum 
had muzzled our goat with a pillow. Pa 
would have enjoyed his becoming a member 
ef our lodge better. You see, Pa had been 
telling us how much good the Masons and 
Oddfellows did, and said we ought to try 
and grow up good so we could jinc the 
lodges when we got big; and I asked Pa if 
it would do any hurt for us to have a play 
lodge in my room, and purtend to nishiate, 
and Pa said it wouldn’t do any hurt. He 
said it would improve our minds and learn 
us to be men. So my chum and me borried 
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‘a goat that lives in a livery stable. Say, did 


you know they keep a goat in ge — 
so the horses won’t get sick? pean Ps 
used to the smell of the goat, and a ‘i : = 
nothing can make ‘em sick but a “s ee 
tory. You see, my chum and me Ao a 
carry the goat up to on — it i 
Pa was out riding, and he bla ‘ds E 
ite handkerchief around his nose, ee 
his feet made such a noise on the — ms 
we put some of the baby’s socks on eh _ 
“Well, my chum and me practised wi ; 
that goat until he could bunt the aa 
a goat every time. We borried a boc! eis 
sien from a saloon man and hung it on : 
back of a chair, and the goat would hit 7 
every time. That night Pa wanted to ee 
what we were doing up in my room, ane ; 
told him we were playing lodge. and cgi 
ing our minds; and Pa said that was right, 
there was nothing that did boys of our er 
half so much good as to imitate men, ans 
store by useful nollidge. Then my oo 
asked Pa if he didn’t want to come up 
take the grand bumper degree, and I a latied 
and said he didn’t care if he did, just to 
‘encourage us boys in innocent pastime a 
was so improving to our intellex. We hac 
shut the goat up in a closet in my ee 
and he had got over blatting; so we tao 
off the handkerchief and he was eating oF 
of my paper collers and skate straps. we 
went upstairs and told Pa to come pak ty 
soon and give three distinct raps, anc when 
we asked him who comes there he must say, 
‘A Pilgrim, who wants to join your ancient 
order and ride the goat. Ma i cigs to 
come up, too, but we told her if a come 
in it would break up the lodge, Hiei a 
woman couldn’t keep a secret, and be ic yr 
have any side-saddle for the goat. i ? 
you never tried it, the next time you nishia é 
‘a man in your Mason's lodge you sprinkle B 
little kyan pepper on the goat's beard ae 
before you turn him loose. You Ye 
three times as much fun to the square inch 
of goat. You wouldn't think it was the sr 
goat. Well, we got all fixed, and Pa = 
and we let him in and told him he ae 
blindfolded, and he got down on ae vi 
a'laffing, and I tied a towel around “i a 
and then I turned him gan pclae = 
ect down on his hands also, an ‘ 
seteia right toward the closet i 
I put the bock-beer sign right against Pa 


clothes. He was a-laffing all the time, 
and said we boys were as full of fun as 
they made ’em, and we told him it was a 
solemn occasion, and we wouldn't permit no 
levity, and if he didn’t stop laffing we 
couldn't give him the grand bumper pon 
Then evrything was ready, and my chum 
had his hand on the closet door, and ie 
kyan pepper in his other hand, and I as : 
Pa in Jow bass tones if he felt as though 
he wanted to turn back, or if he had nerve 
enough to go ahead and take the degree. I 
warned him that it was full of dangers. as 
the goat was loaded for bear, and told him 
he yet had time to retrace his steps if he 
wanted to. He said he wanted the whole 
bizness, and we could go ahead with the 
whole menagerie. ‘Then I said to Pa that 
if he had decided to go ahead, and not blame 
us for the consequences, to repeat after me 
the following, ‘Bring forth the Royal Bum- 
per and let him Bump.’ 

“Pa repeated the words, and my chum 
sprinkled the kyan pepper on the goat's 
moustache, and he sneezed once and looked 
sassy, and then he see the lager-beer goat 
rearing up, and he started for it just like 
a crow-catcher, and blatted. Pa is real fat, 
but he knew he got hit, and he grunted and 
said, ‘What you boys doin’?’ and then the 
goat gave him another degree, and Pa pulled 
off the towel and got up and started for the 
stairs, and so did the goat; and Ma was at 
the bottom of the stairs listening, and when 
T looked over the banisters Pa and Ma and 
the goat were all ina heap, and Pa was 
yelling murder, and Ma was screaming fire, 
and the goat was blatting and sneezing, and 
bunting, and the hired girl came into the 
hall and the goat took after her, and she 
crossed herself just as the goat struck her 
and said, ‘Howly mother, protect me!’ and 
went downstairs the way we boys slide down 
hill, with both hands on herself, and the 
goat reared up and blatted, and Pa and Ma 
went into their room and shut the door, and 
then my chum and me opened the front door 
and drove the goat out. The minister, who 
comes to see Ma every three times a week, 
was just ringing the bell, and the goat 
thought he wanted to be nishiated too, and 
eave him one for luck, and then went down 
the sidewalk, blatting and sneezing, and the 
minister came in the parlor and said he was 
stabbed, and then Pa came out ef his room 
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with his suspenders hanging down, and he 
didn’t know the minister was there, and he 
said cuss words, and Ma cried and told Pa 
he would go to the bad place sure, and Pa 
said he didn’t care, he would kill that kussid 
goat afore he went, and I told Pa the minis- 
ter was in the parlor, and he and Ma went 
down and said the weather was propitious 
for a revival, and it seemed as though an out- 
pouring of the spirit was about to be vouch- 
safed, and none of them sot down but Ma, 
cause the goat didn’t hit her, and while they 
were talking relidgin with their mouths, and 
kussin’ the goat inwardly, my chum 
adjourned the lodge, and I went 


and me 
and stayed 
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with him all night, and I haven’t been home 
since. But I don’t believe Pa will lick me. 
“cause he said he would not hold us responsi- 
ble for the consequences. He ordered the 
goat himself, and we filled the order, don’t 
you see? Well, I guess I will go and sn 
in the back way, and find out from the hired 
girl how the land lays. She won’t go back 
on me, ’cause the goat was not loaded for 
hired girls. She just happened to get in 
at the wrong time. Good-by, sir. Remem- 
ber and give your goat kyan pepper in your 
lodge.” (Reprinted with special permission 
of the publisher.) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOLY LAND 


(Continued) 


By OLIVER ROBERTS 


Therefore we are convinced that this rock, 
the summit of Mt. Moriah is the original 
threshing floor of Ornan—the contour of its 
surface being perfectly adapted to that pur- 
pose—and upon it stood the high altar of 
Solomon. No artificial pedestal could so 
well serve the purpose as this natural ledge, 
and furthermore, the hole, the 


cave, the 
opening. 


> parts of a system of drainage, by 
which the water, blood, ashes, ete., were car- 
ried off into the deep valley beyond the tem- 
ple area or city walls. 

Not doubting these conclusions, we recall 
that “most excellent” historic episode. “Here 
before the altar of the Lord, in the presence 
of all the congregation of Israel, Solomon 
spread forth his hands; here he kneeled down 
upon his knees before all the congregation 
of Isracl and spread forth his hands _ to- 
ward heaven; here he offered that matchless 
dedicatory prayer, so divinely 


answered, for, 
when Solomon h 


ad made an end of praying, 
the fire came down from heaven, and con- 
sumed the burnt offerings and the sacrifices 
and the glory of the Lord filled the house.” 


STABLES OF SOLOMON 
Proceeding to the southeastern corner of 
the sacred area, we descend thirty-two steps 
to a subterranean chamber. In the middle 
of this chamber there stands a sculptured 
marble box, named “the cradle of Christ.” 


Many legends attach to this place. It was 
here that the infant Saviour was brought to 
be circumcised; here dwelt Simeon; here the 
Virgin was entertained by him. Passing 
through the one doorway of the chamber, 
we descend still further until we stand forty 
feet below the marble platform of the sacred 
place. We are now in a floorless subter- 
ranean chamber, having the city wall upon 
the south and east, while north may be seen 
the sloping base of Mt. Moriah. This cham- 
ber measures 319 feet east to west; 247 feet 
north to south on west side and 186 feet 
north to south on east side, and contains a 
perfect forest of great columns which sup- 
port the platform of the temple. These 
columns are, some 5, some + feet square, con- 
structed of w re stones, with bevelled 
edges, placed singly one over another. The 
rows of pillars are from 10 to 25 feet apart 
and the length of those columns whose bases 
are upon the hillside, is diminished to bring 
the tops level. The yault intervening be~ 
tween the rows is formed by an arch and an 
arch also extends from pillar to pillar in 
each row. We have therefore a vast suc- 
cession of pillared and vaulted avenues, bear- 
ing the marks of the builders of the first tem- 
ple, for the bevelled stones of the great 
columns correspond in finish with those found 
80 feet below the surface of the soil at the 
southeast corner and correspond with others 
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which are doubtless this day, in the precise 
positions where Solomon’s craftsmen placed 
them. In these vaults (Josephus several 
times speaks of the subterranean vaults vf 
the temple) in these vaults, we learn how 
the valleys about Mt. Moriah were levelled 
up to make the vast platform for the tem? 
ple. These are now called “Solomon’s 
Stables.” Whether King Solomon ever kept 
any of his 40,000 horses in this place, we 
cannot tell; but we do know that 'T emplars 
—600 years ago—kept their horses here, for 
one can now sce the holes they made through 
the corners of the pillars whereby to tie their 
horses. Halters were found here bearing em- 
blems of Crusaders. 

To one, who serves the memory of those 
valiant and magnanimous Knights, who 
through toil and blood sought to rescue the 
sepulchre of our Lord from Moslem posses 
sion; who traversed seas, crossed mountains 
and dared dangers that they might offer up 
their devotions at the shrine of their departed 
Lord—these subterranean yaults are of great 
interest. 

One might ask—If that is the side of 
Moriah, has it been examined? Passing to 
the platform, by removing stones we may 
descend 44 broad stone steps. On arrival at 
the bottom, we notice the pillars supporting 
the platform and the general outline. We 
are in a great cistern, made in Mt. Moriah. 
It is 736 feet in circumference, and 42 feet 
in the clear.  Doubtless—its contents being 
2 million gallons—it was a reservoir filled 
from Solomon's pools. There are 34 well 
mouths in the platform though not as many 
cisterns, proving that the mountain is honey- 
combed—filled with cisterns. These, as 
Josephus informed us, are of the Solomonic 
time. 


HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN 


On the opposite side of the street that runs 
past the church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
less than 200 feet beyond, stands a_pie- 
turesque, Gothic gateway. The upper part 
was once filled with historical and emblem- 
atic sculptures. Some of them still re- 
main and among them we noticed the lamb 
—not the lambskin—the emblem of the noble 
order of St. John of Jerusalem. Near the 
centre of the panel in the arch are repre- 
sented the sun and moon, while around the 
border are the signs of the Zodiac. Through 
this gateway we enter the Hospital of St. 
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John, the domicil of the original Hospital- 
lers—prior to the first Crusade. ‘ 
In the 11th century, the merchants of 
Amalfi—an obscure town on the coast = 
Italy, near Naples—purchased pertiss1on 9 
the Moslem lord of Syria to establish - 
the Holy Sepulchre a place of refuge “a 
pilgrims visiting Jerusalem. Two panes 
—male and female—were thus  founde 
which were the cradle of the celebrated orden 
of St. John. Nobles who were among the 
Crusaders, won by the devotion of the ewe 
pitallers, united with the order. Godfrey anc 
his successors endowed them with ample pos- 
sessions; the pope approved the new order 
and declared it independent of all ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil power. When the pressure of 
infidel foes was again felt in Jerusalem, the 
Knights of St. John assumed their arms. 
“Their valor never suffered an eclipse.” They 
were found in the van of every battle, and 
rearguard in every retreat. In 1291 a shat- 
tered remnant, covered with wounds, retired 
by the light of their burning city on ship- 
board. They sailed to Cypress, then estab- 
lished themselves at Rhodes where their old 
palaces adorned with armorial bearings of 
the Knights may still be seen, thence to Mal- 
ta, where their palaces, fortifications and 
cathedral made that island renowned, yield- 
ing only to a Napoleon in 1798. To one 
who recalls their primitive “poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience,” their various christian 
duties, “to combat the infidel, to succour the 
sick and destitute; to protect poor and weary 
pilgrims travelling from afar,” this erumb- 
ling ruin is an object of veneration. In 
1809 the Sultan gave this property—180 
yards square—to the Crown Prince of Rus- 
sia, at whose personal expense it has been 
excavated. ; 

The excavation has revealed cloisters, 
crumbling walls, arches, cisterns, reranants 
of hospital, palace and church. From tlie 
present ground level to the base of the lowest 
arch it is 80 or 90 feet—this depth being 
filled by three planes of enormous arches— 
the lower arch being about 40 feet high. 

Saladin took up his quarters in this de- 
serted. hospital when superintending the re- 
pairs of the walls to withstand the threat- 
ened attack of Richard, the lionhearted. 


SUBTERRANEAN QUARRIES 


Passing out of the Damascus gate ye 
j t io y ego hd ep ob- 
turning to the right or eastward, one 
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serves that the wall of the city is built over 
a ledge, whose face is cut down on a line 
with the wall. In the ledge, level with the 
ground there is an entrance, only large 
enough to creep through—to the vast quar- 
ries within. The entrance way is not large 
enough for the passage of the great stones 
seen in the city walls, nor for the passage 
of those smaller now lying unfinished in the 
darkness within. Lighting our torches we 
proceed directly southward towards the site 
of the temple, the floor of the cavern rapidly 
descending. 

We find a vast succession of mighty aisles 
and mammoth chambers—and can travel on- 
ward and onward, through cavern after cay- 
ern and aisle after aisle, till he seems to 
have been the whole length and breadth of 
the city. As one proceeds the sides recede, 
the top rises higher and higher, until its form 
can hardly be recognized by the aid of our 
torches. We walk at times in a narrow path, 
with immense precipices on either hand, into 
whose dark depths we toss stones, w 
striking at the bottom waken a 
echoes in the wierd place 
he 


hose 
thousand 
The full length, 
zht and depth of this workshop of the 
craftsmen are not known. The discoverer 
(Mr. Barclay 18) says that he went 750 feet 
south and the cireumference of the cavern is 
3000 feet. He detected where devout Cru- 
saders had left their mark; and Arabs and 
Hebrews had made inscriptions. 

That these quarries are of very ancient 
date is certain; and there is the greatest 
probability that this place yielded the 
used in the building of the temple. — They 
could not have been prepared far away on 
account of the difficulty of transportation, 
and no stone quarries near the city have been 
discovered. The stones could not have been 
prepared at or near the temple for the text 
and ritual say they were not. Buta cavern, 
from whose depths no sound could reach the 
temple site, amply satisfies the Biblical con- 
ditions which are: “The house of the Lord 
when it was in building was built of stone 
made ready before it was brought hither, so 
that there was neither hammer nor axe, nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house while it 
was building.” One cannot fail to observe 
in the sides of the cave. the marks of chisel- 
lings just as they were made centuries and 
centuries ago. There is a crevice, where 
once a spring of water issued, and at which 
the weary workmen could slake their thirst, 


stone 


There are the niches for lamps of the stone- 
workers, and huge blocks partially cut from 
the ledge attract our attention, also pillars 


partially shaped and left unfinished upon 
the floor. 


For centuries 


darkness and silence have 
dwelt together in these dreary caverns, while 
overhead generations of men have come and 
gone. War has devastated the squares above; 
blood has flowed in Jerusalem's streets; tem- 
ple after temple, fallen by cruel hands; val- 
iant Knights were marshalled, led to the fray 
and fell at the shrine where they would offer 
their grateful devotions. Still none of these 
things disturbed the sepulchral stillness of 
these chambers where once the skilled crafts- 
men from Tyre toiled. Here too silence and 
darkness reigned when the ery “Crucify 
Him,” “crucify Him” rang through the busy 
streets above but a shudder once ran through 
these gloomy depths when the ery went forth 
“It is finished,” for then a great earthquake 
shook the solid earth, rent the great ledge of 
Calvary and wakened the dead from their 
dusty beds. 

At a place within where the cavern divid 9 
high, deep, wide branches running off into 
the darkness, I was shown a rough, stone al- 
tar. My guide and friend, who welcomed 
us at Joppa was the first worshipful master 
of a Masonic lodge organized in Jerusalem 
in 1878. It was in the stillness of this cav- 
ern, that seven master Masons, representing 
several different nations and religions, gath- 
ered in 1868, about this same altar, and took 
upon themselves the necessary obligations for 
the organizing and maintaining a lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons. 


SOUTIT EAST ANGLE 


Outside the east wall of the city, the valley 
being so deep and its city side so steep, ex- 
cavations are made with the greatest diffi- 
culty, The accumulation of rubbish has 
to be dug through. At the northeast cor- 
ner of the saved area, the debris was found 
to be 125 feet deep, Remember, Jerusalem 
is a heap of buried cities. One city lies 
heaped upon another, Jerusalem has with- 
stood 27 sieges. Eight Jerusalems—iden- 
tical as to site—are known to history In 
digging on the east, the shale flows like wa- 
ter. Boxes, without top and bottom, made 
like a New England well curb, are sunk one 
on another, the workmen within the curb dig- 
ging the shale from the bottom and thus sink- 
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ing the box. The soil is impure; the Mos- 
lim interfere and oppose, and the Oriental 
workmen are indolent. - 

Notwithstanding all this, a very satisfac- 
tory excavation was made at the southeast 
angle. A shaft was sunk, the stone chips 
and soil being raised by a windlass and tub. 
It was dug thirty fect from the wall, and 
eighty feet deep. From the bottom of the 
shaft a gallery was excavated in the direc- 
tion of the wall. A fat mould 8 feet deep 
was found at the bottom, in which a trench 
had evidently been dug, to allow the stones 
to be lowered into their positions. The 
ledge in which the lowest tier stands is very 
soft and this ledge had been cut through for 
two feet for the purpose of bedding the foun- 
dation stones. The lowest stones, 1 feet 
below the top of the wall, eighty feet of the 
wall being covered with soil and shale, were 
discovered and examined. They were finished 
as stones of Solomon’s time we finished, 
having the ancient bevel, and were so nicely 
adjusted; so finely finished that the wall 
when new and bright must have produced the 
effect of gigantic panclling in relief.  Six- 
teen courses of such stones, clothed with the 
golden hue which ages of exposure produce, 
appear here above the ground. 

On the stones, 30 feet from the base of 
the shaft, was found the most important 
thing of all—characters in red paint and 
others cut in. These marks were carefully 
traced and photographs were taken of the 
tracings. These were submitted to the in- 
spection of Mr. Emanuel Deutsch of the 
British Museum, who at once pronounced 
them to be “Phoenician characters.” Also 
Dr. Peterman, German consul at Jerusalem, 
and celebrated Oriental scholar, expressed 
the same opinion, adding that “the marks 
were not only Phoenician letters but quarry 
or mason’s marks.” The color of thos 
painted is vermillion, There are evidences 
that the courses above bore similar marks. 
They are nearly obliterated on those once 
exposed above the soil, but very clear on 
those in the mould and on the ledge. The 
incised marks, similar to letter “H,” are 3¢ 
of an inch deep, and are like other marks 
found at Sidon, Damascus and Baalbee. 

Therefore, we unhesitatingly conclude that 
we have found stones of that wall upon which 
high above the lofty porch of Solomon rested 
—stones just as they were placed by the 
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temple builders, who were workmen from 
Tyre, in blood and language Phoenicians. 
Hiram, the master builder, doubtless stood 
on this spot and superintended the lowering 
and placing of these foundation stones. No 
signs of stone chips were found in the mould 
or soil nor should there be, for the stones 
were “hewn and finished in the quarries 
where they were dug.” 

That we have here the veritable works of 
King Hiram’s workmen may be incidentally 
shown by the fact that on this original layer 
of fat mould, were found handles of earthen 
jars, two of which had on them legible in- 
scriptions in Phoenician characters with the 
royal crest of an eagle. 

OTHER MARKS 

Marks of the Craftsmen are found in other 
parts of Palestine and in every country 
where the craft have left evidences of their 
skill and industry. Marks were doubtless 
put on the stones by the master workmen to 
indicate their position in the walls or struc- 
ture, or to indicate the men or lodge who pre- 
pared them. East of the Jordan, on the 
stones of Palmyra, Borrah, and other cities 
built since the time of Solomon, marks are 
found, and repeatedly in Palestine. Wherever 
they are found, the characters are of the 
same style and color, being made with red 
paint. The same (red paint or chalk) is 
found on Egyptian monuments, where it has 
stood bright and fresh for 35 centuries. 

The characters used by the fraternity dur- 
ing the crusades, put upon their work, are 
distinctly Roman letters and numerals with 
a few signs—repetitions of ancient marks. 
Some used a 5-pointed star, others a circle 
divided into 5, 5 or 6 parts. A circle with a 
T occurs often and certainly is of Egyptian 
origin. 

There are no distinctive Christian emblems 
nor Mohammedan signs among them, only 
one—the cross of the Knights Templar being 
of more recent date than the age of Christ. 

The chief point of this is, that these marks 
are evidences that a certain order of men, 
worked together for a common purpose and 
left behind them without design these signs 
of their occupation and method of working. 

That they had a uniform system of mark- 
ing appears from the similarity of the signs 
found both in Palestine and Europe. 

(Continued in next issue ) 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


NEWSPAPER LODGE, ONLY 
ONE OF KIND IN COUNTRY, 
HOLDS ITS FIRST MEETING 


Officers of Fourth Estate Seaied Under Grand 
Lodge Dispensation 


_ Fourth Estate lodge, A. F. & A. M., known 
in Masonic circles as “the ney spaper lodge.” 
held its first communication Monday evening 
Devember 18th, in the Masonie Temple, Thomp- 
son square, Charlestown. This lode» is the only 
organization of its kind in the United States 
and for its first year of Masonic ivities will 
hold meetings under dispensation trem the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge. 

Iucluded in the 250 or more who attended 
were some of the most prominent members 
of the fraternity in this part of the country. 
qnelodge officers he many letters of felic- 

ation, two of the writers ing Preside 
Harding and Gov. Cox. iialensictieisiisans 
. The letter from President Harding to James 
S. Robinson, master of the lodge, rend as fol- 
lows: ; - 

_“My dear Mr. Robinson: Your note of in- 
vitation for the evening of Dec. 18, po vail 
are to seat the officers of the new Fourth 
Estate lodge, A. F. & A. M., is received. I regret 
that acceptance is impossible and as a poor 
substitute wish to express my good wishes to 
this unique lodge and all its members. Most 
sincerely yours, Warren G. Harding.” 

Gov. Cox wrote: “I have just been told of 
your kind invitaton to attend a meeting of the 
Yourth Estate lodge in Charlestown on the 
evening of Dec. 18. I should be most happy to 
do so but I am to be away at that time 
attending the governors’ conference in West 
Virginia. For that reason it will not be possible 
for me to accept your kind invitation. With 
every good wish, very truly yours, Channing 

Cox.” : e 

The program consisted of a banquet 4 
“seating” the officers of Fourth ete lone 
The ceremonies were under the personal diree- 
tion of Deputy Grand Master of the Third 
Masonic, District Edward C. R. Bagley. He 
was assisted by District Deputy Grand Mar- 
shal J. Franklin Hodge. District” Deputy Grand 
Secretary Justin A. Duncan and Chaplain the 
Rev. Brother W. Dewees Roberts. : 

Speakers included Lt. Gov. Avan T. Fuller 
Converse lodge, Malden; Maleolm E. Nichols, 
Aberdour lodge, Boston; David D. Montague, 
past district deputy grand master James s 
Robinson, master cf the Fourth Estate lodge 
and others. ; 

_ Many Lodges Represented 

Promin-nt among the invited guests were 
John Clair Minot, past grand senior warden 
of Maine; Aaron Cogswell, district deputy 
grand master, ninth Masonie district; Arthur 
E. Fisk, master of Aberdour lodge, Boston; 


George E. Hotchkins district deputy 
grand marshal, ninth Masonic district; 
Conrad Allen, master of Adelphi lodge, Rox- 
bury; George W. Smith, master of Baalis San- 
ford lodge, Brockton; George E. MacKinnon, 
master of Baalbec lodge, East Boston; Cla- 
rence EK. Burleigh, master of Euclid lodge, 
Boston; James A. Woods, master of Faith 
lodge, Charlestown; Leonard W. Marston, 
master of Henry Price lodge, Charlestown; 
Arthur H. Tozer, master of John T. Heard 
lodge, Ipswich, and Frank S. Jones, master of 
Joseph Warren lodge, Boston. 

Other masters present included Bernard F. 
Macy, Joseph Webb lodge, Boston; Alden B. 
Hefler, Hyde Park lodge, Hyde Park; Orin 
E. Spooner, Massachusetts lodge, Boston; 
George I. Dolloff, Noddle Island lodge, East 
Boston; Hans H. M. Borghardt, Rabboni lodge, 
Dorchester; George H. McIntire, Star of Beth- 
lehem lodge, Chelsea; Matthew H. Sheridan, 
Union lodge, Dorchester, Gorham H. Walker, 
Winthrop, and William R. Gibbs, Zetland 
lodge, Boston. 


120 Charter Members 

There were also present Master-elect Paul 
D. Harrower, Robert Lash lodge, Chelsea, Past 
Master Elon I. Tandy, Middlesex lodge, 
Framingham Centre; Senior Wardens Ralph 
W. Hope, Star of Bethlehem lodge, Chelsea, 
T. Rutherford Edwards, Revere lodge, Boston; 
Charles L. Lovell, John T. Heard lodge, Ip- 
swich; Junior Wardens William H. Sanger, 
Faith lodge, Charlestown; Arthur W. Peabody, 

John T. Heard lodge, Ipswich; Secretary 
Jesse Harris Wade, John T. Heard lodge, 
Ipswich; Charles A. Southworth, Mt. Carmel 
lodge, Lynn, secretary to the Governor’s coun- 
cil, and Leonard Martin of Macedonian lodge, 
Milton, private secretary to Lt. Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller. . 

Officers of Fourth Estate lodge are: Master, 
James S, Robinson, State House News Ser- 
vice; senior warden, Rodney W. Walch, Her- 
ald; junior warden, Edmund F. Knight, 
Traveler; treasurer, Arthur E. Smith, Herald; 
secretary, Harry M. Fletcher, Traveler; chap- 
lain, George W. Longley, Christian Science 
Monitor; marshal, Harry K. Pearsons, Ameri- 
can; senior deacon, Charles C. Balecom, Trans- 
cript; junior deacon, James W. Phelps, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; marshal, Harry K. Pear- 
sons, American; senior deacon, Charles C. 
Balecom, Transcript; junior deacon, James W. 
Phelps, Christian Science Monitor; senior 
steward, Edward L. Lemon, Globe; junior 
steward, Ray C. Mills, Advertiser; inside 
sentinel, Paul Revere Knight, Herald; organist, 
Frank C. Litchfield, Traveler; tyler, George 
H. Robbins. 

The lodge has more than 120 charter mem- 
bers. All are or have been connected with 
newspaper work. Every daily paper in Boston 
Is represented in its membership. 
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LEGISLATIVE NIGHT 
AT DALHOUSIE LODGE 


Qn Wednesday evening, December 20, Dal- 
housie Lodge of Newton was host to His Ex- 
cellency Brother Channing H. Cox and many 
others prominent in the state government and 
in the newspaper profession. The occasion 
was the conferring of the degree of Master 
Mason upon Leverett Duncan Gunter Bentley 
of Newton, State House repres:ntative of the 
Boston Globe. 

Brother Bentley has a wide circle of friends 
in his own field, in public life and in Newton, 
where he has served in the city government 
and been active in dramatics. As a result the 
more than 400 brothers present in the lodge 
cn the evening that he completed his Blue 
Lodge work about evenly divided between 
members of Dalhousie Lodge and visitors. 

For the work on Brother Bentley the officers 
were: W. M., Rt. Wor. Edward C. R. Bagley, 
DD. G. M. of the Third Masonic District and 
deputy Commissioner of Correction; S. W., 
Wor. Bro. P. A. Melville, Past Master of St. 
Martin’s Lodge, New Brunswick, of the Boston 
Globe; S. D., Bro. Grover C. Hoyt, of the 
Springfield Republican, Faith Lodge, Charles- 
town; J. D. Rt. Wor. Bro. George H. Dale, 
Pequosset Lodge, Watertown, State Represen- 
tative; S. S. Wor. Bro. Louis A. Phillips, Moni- 
tor Lodge, Waltham, of the Secretary State’s 
offices J. 8. Wor, Bro, Johu M, Gibbs, Monitor 
Lodge Waltham, State Senator; Marshal, Bro. 
lrederic W. Cook, John Abbott Lodge, Somer- 
ville, Secretary of the Comomnwealth. Brothers 
Kenson E. Taylor, Mt. Hermon Lodge, Medford; 
George W. Perkins, Mt. Vernon Lodge, Malden, 
yoth of the Boston Globe, and Bro. Richard 
W. Westwood, Dalhousie Lodge, of the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, a 
The delegation of visitors from the State 
Icuse was welcomed to the Lodge by a dele- 
«tion of 10 Past Masters of Dalhousie Lodge 
saded by Wor. Bro. James B. Fuller, oldest 
iving Past Master of the Lodge. Brother Cox 
made a brief charge to Brother Bentley, em- 
rhasizing the great force which Freemasonry 
ean and should exert in meeting the great prob- 
ems of the world today. 

Among those who were visitors were: Wor. 
Bre. Herbert A. Wilson, Police Commissioner 
of Boston; Brother Wesley A. Monk, State 
Senator; Bro. Martin Hays, State Representa- 
tive; Bro. Eugene A. Kelley, Commissioner of 
Public Health; and many others. 


0. E. SPOONER 


On the evening of Dec:mber 18th, Wor. 
Bro. Orin E. Spooner, of Massachusetts was 
presented with a Past Master’s Jewel, em- 
blazoned with several diamonds together with 
a Past Master’s Apron. 

The Massachusetts Lodge is one of the oldest 
Lodges in the Country, being established in 
1770. Wor. Bro. Spooner has made a record 
to be proud of, not in the number of candidates 
yeceiving the degrees, but in the good attend- 
ance and kindly spirit that has existed during 


his term of office. The various reports from 
all committees show marked advancement. 

Wor. Bro. Henry H. Kendall assisted by Rt. 
Wor. Edward N. West as Marshal, installed 
the officers Wor. Bro. Spooner should be grati- 
fied that the entire line was advanced. The 
new worshipful master, Wallace G. Page, 
made but one new appointment. 

Tne guest of the evening was Wor. Charles 
O. Fox, who presided over the lodge fifty-five 
years ago. In his remarks, he made special 
emphasis on the fine fraternal spirit existing 
in his Lodge. The treasury of the lodge for 

thirty-nine years has been cared for by 
Brother Eugene H. Clapp, peceded by his 
father and uncle. For twenty-nine years, 
James C. Bates has filled the office of secre- 
tary. This month marks his eightieth birth- 
day. 

Wor. Bro. Spooner was congratulated at the 
close of the lodge for the fine appearance of 
its officers, who are all equipped with new 
regalia; furthermore, on the good sized fund 
for the new administration to work with. Al- 
though the retiring master was in line but six 
years, including two years as marshal, every 
officer of the lodge and members as well have 
been behind him during his administration. 
He may well feel proud of the beautiful Jewel 
and Apron, so ably presented to him by Wor. 
Bro. Frank A. Rice, who selected him from 
the membership as his marshal six years ago. 


800 MASONS ATTEND AT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


Three Degrees Worked at Grand Lodge Com- 
munication in Manchester 


More than 800 members of the Masonic fra- 
ternity of New Hampshire met at Manchester, 
N. H., on December 27 for the 64th semi-annu- 
al communication of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire. 

Three halls were necessary for the banquet 
of the grand lodge separate gatherings meet- 
ing at the Masonic hall, Odd Fellows’ hall and 
the Young Men's Christian Association build- 
ing. Business meetings were held during the 
day. The exercises of the morning opened with 
a musical program at the Masonic Home, 813 
Beach street. 

Three Degrees Worked 

Degrees were exemplified at the Masonic 
temple St. Andrew’s lodge of Portsmouth exem- 
plifying the first degree, Olive Branch lodge 
of Plymouth, the second, and Washington lodge 
of Manchester, the Master Mason's degree. 

The principal speaker at the evening meet- 
ine was Past Grand Master Harry G. Noyes 
of Gorham, head of the Masonic Service Asso- 
ciation of the United States. His address in- 
cluded a description of his association, which 
is largely educational in its purpose, but which 
nlso carries on relief work among the members 
of the order. . 

Announcement was made of the re-election 
of three trustees of the Masonic Home, Harry 

G. Noyes of Gorham, Charles C. Hayes of 
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Manchester and Frederick E. Everett of El- 
kins, for a period of five years. Bela Kingman 
of Newmarket was elected a trustee for three 
years to complete the term of the late A. Mel- 
vin Foss of Dover. 

Elections of officers of the grand lodge of 
this state takes place at the annual communi- 
eation of the lodge in Concord next May. 


ELIOT LODGE SEATS ITS 
35TH WORSHIPFUL MASTER 

A new year was inaugurated by Eliot Ma- 
sonic Ledge of Jamaica Plain Thursday, Dec. 
14, by the induction of another worshipful 
master, who will be the 35th to preside since 
the formation in 1866. The installation was 
directed by two of the lodge’s past masters. 
Frederic Gilbert Bauer having charge of the 
ceremony, with Herbert S. Locke as marshal. 

The line for 1922-3 is made up as follows: 
Stephen Foster Gardner, WM; Robert D. 
Webster, SW; Alexander L. Keltie, JW; Rev. 
Francis W. Sprague, C; Rev. Frederick E. 
Heath and Rev. James G. Lane, AC; A. Robert 
Martin (PM), M; J. Harold Chase, SD; Ma- 
son Peet Currier Jr., JD; G. Curtis Tingley, 
SS; Harold B. Neal, JS; Walter B. Bushway, 
JS. Clifford A. Morse, organist; George T. 
West, tyler. 

The outgoing master, A. Robert Martin, re- 
ceived a past master’s apron at the hands of 
his successor, and a past master’s jewel from 
the installing marshal, as representing the 
lodge. He was also intrusted with a bouquet 
for Mrs. Martin, with the compliments of Eliot 
membership. There were floral tributes for 
Past Masters Bauer and Locke. 

Prior to the lodge ceremony there was a 
dinner. Worshipful Master Martin was in the 
chair. There was a reminiscent address by 
Past Master William F. Spear, a member of 
the lodge half a century, and District Deputy 
Grand Master Lincoln spoke of Freemasonry, 
past and present. 

In the company were the following other 
past masters: Right Worshipful John A. Mc- 


Kim, Right Worshipful James Keltie, Fred ~- 


Seaver, John F. Hargraves, Lawson W. Oakes, 
Robert W. S. Cox and Lester H. Gibson. 

Worshipful Master Gardner’s other Masonic 
affiliations are Dorchester R. A. Chapter, Bos- 
ton Council, R. & S. M.; St. Omer Command- 
ery, K. T., and Aleppo Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine. 


WALTER MORRISON RE-ELECTED 
HEAD OF ALEPPO TEMPLE 


Walter Woodbury Morrison of Winthrop 
was unanimously re-elected potentate of Alep- 
po Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, at the annual election of 
officers Wednesday afternoon December 11, in 
Mechanics building. Since Noble Morrison be- 
came head of Aleppo Temple in 1914, 8000 
members have ben added to the roster and the 
permanent fund has increased from $77,979.- 
.05 to $276,179.51. The membership is now 
14,670. 


Benjamin W. Rowell of Lynn was chosen to 
serve his 34th term as recorder, and treasurer 
Joseph W. Work will start his 52d year in 
office. Another veteran elected was past po- 
tentate James Stone Blake, grand commander 
of the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, who was again chosen high 
priest and prophet. 

Francis H. Appelton of Brookline was re- 
elected chief rabban; Dr. J. D. Robertson of 
Brookline, assistant rabban, and Samuel S. 

Cc. Haskell, oriental guide. The following 
officers were appointed: First ceremonial 
master, Roy A. Faye; second ceremonial mas- 
ter, Almon E. Greenleaf; orator, Edwin H. 
Dyer; expounder of the faith, the Rev. R. 
Perry Bush; marshal, Clarence E. Knowlton; 
director, Caredon E. Holman; steward, Henry 
B. Perkins. 

The degree was conferred upon 175) candi- 
dates, notable among them being B. Loring 
Young, speaker of the House. During the ad- 
ministration of Potentate Morrison, the gover- 
nor, president of the Senate and speaker of the 
House have all been made sons of the desert. 
The oldest Shriner present was Capt. A. D. 
W. Sampson of Newton, who observed his 
92nd birthday last August. 

In the evening there was an illustrated lec- 
ture by Capt. Cooper, and motion pictures 
taken on Shriners’ Day at Fenway Park, the 
summer outing and the trip of the Ancients 
to Bermuda. T'here was also a program of 
wrestling, boxing and vaudeville. 


AN ENGLISH QUERY 

Is Freemasonry becoming top-heavy? The 
question is asked in this form by one of our 
American contemporaries; in similar language 
it has been asked at intervals in this country 
many times since 1916, when the present 
boom” may be said to have been inaugurated. 
The question is by no means an unnecessary 
one. Stock-taking is an essential feature in 
every business and commercial organization: 
it is no less necessary in every religious, 
civic, social, and intellectual fraternity. It can 
always be made a profitable exercise to “look 
to the rock whence ye were hewn,” and to 
mark not only the progress that has been 
made on the march but also the false steps 
that have been taken; not only the obstacles 
that have been surmounted, but also the de- 
lays resulting from excursions into by-paths 
in the false hope of avoiding them. 


MASONRY AT NORTH POLE 

It is not a very well known fact that Ad- 
miral Peary, on his trip to the North Pole, 
left a square and compass emblem at the my- 
thical pole, and that he cut in the ice the same 
Masonic sign, with the hope that some explorer 
would some day reach the goal and remember 
that Masonry had, as usual, kept pace with 
the physical achievements of men. It seems 
unique and beautiful that the emblem of Free- 
masonry is to be found in the almost inaces- 
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sible stronghold of the icy North. His doing 
this is not surprising in a Mason, and it is 
interesting to note that every Artctic explorer 
since the earliest days, with the exception of 
Dr. Cook, was a Mason. 


CONVENTION OF NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF MASONIC CLUBS IN JUNE 


A Masonic parade, in which it is hoped to 
have ten thousand or more men in line, will 
be an impressive feature of the convention of 
the National League of Masonic Clubs which 
will be held in Boston during the week of June 
41-16. Representatives of every club in the 
United States are expected to take part in this 
demonstration, and many of the organizations 
are already planning special uniforms to be 
used for the occasion. The Boston Masonic 
Club hopes to have at least 1500 of its mem- 
bers in the parade, and there will probably be 
one thousand members of Boy’s Club and of 
the Order of De Molay for Boys. Major General 
Clarence R. Edwards, retired, will be in com- 
mand at the head of the procession. 

Many out-of-town organizations are expected 
to bring their own bands. Large delegations are 
expected from New York and Philadelphia. 
The New York Police Square Club will be 
represented by 500 to 700 members, and the 
New York Firemen by two hundred. Between 
700 and 1000 are expected from the Lambskin 
Club of Philadelphia. ; 

The program for the week will be as fol- 
lows: . 

Monday, June a grand ball at 
J ley-Plaza Hotel. 
age June 12—Morning, convention, 9.59 
a. m. to 1 p. m.; Afternoon, automobile trip 
to Concord. and Lexington; evening, the 
Symphony Pops at Symphony Hall with seat- 
ing capacity of 2500. On this occasion the 
“Boston Masonic Club March” will be played 
for the first time in public. _ , 

Wednesday, June 13—Morning, convention 
9.30 a. m. to 1 p. m.; afternoon, grand parade, 
after which the delegates and guests will be 
given an excursion down Boston Harbor and 
spend the evening at the Palm Garden. 
Thursday, June 14—Morning, convention 9.30 
a. m. to 1 p. m.; afternoon, automobile trip to 
the North Shore and on the return the dele- 
gates and guests will disembark at Revere 
Beach, where they will spend the evening. 

Friday, June 15—Morning, closing of the 
convention; election of officers, 9.30 a. m. to 
1 p. m.; afternoon, attendance at the ball game 
and seeing Boston; evening, banquet at the 

y Plaza. 
Oe June 16—Excursion to Plymouth. 

The general convention is led by W. L. 
Terhune of the Boston Masonic Club, who 
succeeds B. Waldo Hobart. The latter was 
obliged to resign the chairmanship for personal 
reasons, but remains a committee member. 
Other members of the general committee are: 

Secretary, Henry E. W. Bean; treasurer, 
George S. Webster; H. A. Whitehead, B. F. 
Witherell, F. H. Kimball, E. H. Chute. 


Sub-committee chairmen are: Finance, W. L. 
Terhune; printing, L. W. Standish; program, 
Wilbur F. Beale; transportation, C. W. Cum- 
mings; reception and information, Edward H- 
Whittemore; credentials, William N. Huttel; 
automobile, E. R. White; registration, Osgood 
T. Dean; hotel, Arthur L. Race; entertainment, 
Edward C. R. Bagley, banquet, Frederick H. 
Briggs; North Shore ,Walter F. Creese; 
parade, Frank O. Clark. 

Chairman Terhune, who is also in charge of 
the finances, has organized a very strong com- 
mittee of about forty of the most prominent 
Masons in and near Boston. On this committee 
are: 

Governor Cox, Lieutenant Governor Fuller, 
Secretary of State Cook, Leon M. Abbott, 
grand commander Northern Scottish Rite; 
Grand Secretary Frederick W. Hamilton, 
former Mayor Andrew J. Peters, Lorin D. 
Towle, Walter B. Tripp, Walter T. Creese, 
Myron L. Keith, David T. Montague, Rev. R. 
Berry Bush, Arthur D. Prince, James S. Blake, 
Clarence McKenzie, E. B. Holmes, Frederick H. 
Briggs, Marshall L. Perrin, Louis K. Liggett, 
former Governor John L. Bates, former 
Congressman L. D. Apsley, Edward C. R. 
Bagley, Fred M. Lamson, Henry C. Dexter 
and George Harvey. 


MASONIC MAYOR PASSES THE BUCK 
Although Shriner, He Turns Job of Osculation 
Over to Others 
A singular report come from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to the effect that George L. Baker, Mayor 
of that city and Shriner in good standing, 
passed the buck recently in a kissing perfor- 
mance. But read for yourself what the Port- 
land Telegram has to say regarding the cir- 
cumstances and form your own conclusions: 
“Nothing doing!” shouted Mayor George L. 
Baker after a group of Shriners had called on 
him and outlined plans for the awarding of 
prizes in the contests that are being held in 
connection with Al Kader’s indoor circus and 
Arabian fete at the Auditorium, December 4 
to 14. The contests are for the most popular 
young woman and for the most popular baby 
in Portland, and the nobles in charge of the 
affair, headed by Hall T. Hutchison, had a neat 
little scheme fixed up whereby the mayor was 
to take a spectacular part. It was planned to 
assemble the contestants on the stage of the 
Auditorium on the last day of the show after 
the votes had been counted. Announcements 
ef the winners were to be made as follows: 

Mayor Baker would walk upon the stage 
and kiss one of the young women. This was to 
indicate that she had won first prize. The 
second young woman kissed would be winner 
of second prize. The plan had been unfolded 
just that far when the mayor balked. 

“Count me out!” he exclaimed. “I’ve had 
all the public kissing experience I care for. 
That Mary Garden incident will go with me 
to my grave. I don’t want to be regarded as 
the Richmond Pearson Hobson of Portland. 
No ‘George the Kisser’ for me. Turn the job 
over to John Burgard, George Kelly, Phil 
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Metschan or some of those nobles. I’ve served 
my time. I don’t mind kissing the babies, bless 
them. But as for the young women, nothing 
doing!” 

Another program is being arranged. 


Canadian Membership Approaches 100,000 

There are now 525 lodges in the Masonic 
jurisdiction of Canada, The total membership 
is about 94,500, and it is the expectation that 
before the next annual communication there 
will be a membership of fully 100,000. Among 
the projects contemplated by this Grand Lodge 
body for the coming year is the accumulation 
of a $500,000 fund with which to begin the eon- 
struction of a Masonic home. 


FOREIGN NOTES 
England 

A new Masonie Hall has been erected at 
Surbeton, Surrey. 

Wiltshire has now 15 Lodges, with a total 
membership of 1,239. 

Grenadiers Lodge, London, was warranted 
184 years ago, 

An impr e Masonie Service was held 
on December 15th, at South Hackney Parish 
Church, the crowded congregation including 
over 1,000 Freemasons and non-Masons from 
various parts of London, 

In the Masonie Province of Devonshire there 
are 2,474 Royal Arch Masons. 

During the installation meeting of Papyrus 
Lodge, London, W. Bro. G. J. Ralph was sud- 
denly called, bringing the meeting to a close, 

At the quarterly convocation of the Supreme 
Grand Chapter on Dec. 1, warrants were issued 
to nine new Chapters. 

The new Masonie Temple in Birmingham is 
estimated to cost 150,000 pounds sterling. 

An Esperanto Lodge is to be formed in Lon- 
don, The ritual has been adapted into the in- 
ternational auxiliary language. 

In the Masonic Province of West Lancashire 
there are 60 R. A. Chapters and 220 Lodges. 

The cost of the new Masonic hall in Birming- 
ham will be 150,000 pounds sterling. 

Believed to be the oldest Freemason, and 
with seventy-five years membership to his 
credit, Bro. Frank James, of Penkridge, Staffs, 
was 101 on Dec. 8. Bro. James is an ex-] 
for his native town, Walsall, and an ex-Che 
man of the Staffordshire County Council. 

A correspondent who is too timorous to sign 
his name has written to the “Church Times” 
protesting against the laying of foundation- 
stones of church buildings with Masonic hon- 
ors; apparently in complete ignorance of the 
history of the Craft. 

Major-General T C. P. Calley, Pro. Grand 
Master of Knights Templar, consecrated the 
Roffa’s Camp Preceptory, No. 244, in the Crypt 
of Rochester Cathedral on Dec. 31, assisted | by 
Knight A. D. Hansell, K. C. T., Grand Vice- 


Chancellor, and other Officers of the Great 
Priory. 

The Bodleian Library has been the recipient 
of a_handsome bequest in the library of the 
late Bro. W. H. Rylands, P. A. G. D.C: Among 
the colection are many rare and valuable 
Masonic books and pamphelts, copies of which 
are not to be found even in the British Museum 
colection. 


Cambridgeshire has 10 Lodges with a total 
membership of 1,079. 


Treland 


Perhaps for the first time in Ireland Mass 
has been held in a Masonic Hall. The occasion 
was the re-opening of the Castlebar Masonic 
Hall by its new owners, a Catholic temperance 
organization. 

Bro. the Right Hon. Col. Robert H. Wallace 
has rendered a great service to Masonic students 
in the admirable pamphlet he has compiled, 
entitled, “A Short History of Freemasonry 
in Killyleagh,” for the details are of more 
than local interest. Incidentally, he relates 
some of the difficulties experienced by the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland, formed in 1729, in 
sscuring the obedience of the Lodges in the 
North of Ireland, which resented what they 
were pleased to term the “Dublin interference,” 
but he proves the custom of Masonie Church 
Services in Ireland in the latter half of the 


eighteenth century, when several Lodges used 
to meet together and march in proc on to 
“partake of a sermon” on St. John’s Day in 


Summer. The W. M. used to wear a scarlet 
cloak and a black cocked hat, for which, later 
on, a tall hat was substituted. The presiding 
officer of a K. T. Preceptory used to wear 
a black cloak, and the First Principal of a 
Chapter a white cloak. A member who went 
to Lodge minus his apron was fined  three- 
pence; and it was the duty of all members to 
attend the funerals of deceased brethren, wear- 
ing shoulder scarves, which “cost sixpence for 
mangling.” 

Sir Robert H. H. Baird, of Belfast, has been 
appointed Grand Registrar of the G. L. of 
Ireland. This is a new office, in that Juris- 
diction. 


Bro. Chas. Aburrow, District G. M. of the 
Transvaal for the past 17 years, was presented 
with a check for 1,000 pounds sterling on his 
retirement, 

In St. Georges, Bermuda, a new Masonic hall 
has been erected by Broad Arrow Lodge. 

The United Service Lodge, No. 198, on the 
roll of the Grand Lodge of Egypt, has issued 
an appeal for support to build a Masonic 
Temple at Port Said. The Lodge was formed 
during the war by Australians and New Zeal- 
anders, supported by naval officers, and the 
Temple is projected as now includes the Island 
of Samoa in action in Egypt and Palestine. 
The memorial to Freemasons who died during 
its Jurisdiction. 
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A REVIEW OF BUSINESS 


0S EES ES TER) 


While Tue Crarrsman is first, last and all 
the time devoted to 'reemasonry and its in- 
terests, the individuals compri its mem- 
bership are so important a factor in the com- 
mercial and economic life of the world that 
it seems appropriate to at least present from 
time to time a review of conditions in the 
business world as they appear to a trained 
observer, with the idea of keeping our mem- 
bers informed. 

Believing therefore, that our readers will 
welcome such an addition to our columns, we 
are enabled through the courtesy of Mr. 
George S. Mumford, who is president of onc 
of New England’s greatest banks, to present 
herewith a new feature which we trust will 
be received with interest by our readers. 


—Kd. 


THE FARMER 

No subject can possibly be of greater im- 
portance than the economic welfare of the 
American farmer. If the prices he receives 
for the foods he produces are too low to en- 
able him to live in comfort and to stimulate 
him to constantly greater and more effective 
efforts to increase the production of what 
constitutes necessities of life for the country 
at large, we are all badly off in very deed. 
Under ideal conditions the men who raise the 
food we eat should receive good prices, ade- 
quate transportation facilities to the markets 
at reasonable rates and ample credit to 
finance the purchase of improved machinery 
and equipment. 

In the past, the farmer has nearly always 
had a feeling that he was ill-treated, but the 
true causes of the wrongs have been ill de- 
fined in his mind and the political remed 
attempted most unwise. Partly for this rea- 
son the rest of the community who were not 
farmers haye opposed his efforts to do what 
he thought would improve his lot, for they 
had learned from experience to beligve that 
the various political nostrums advocated by 
the farmer would be of no help to him and 
would only result in general ruin to the coun- 
try. Unlimited greenbacks, free silver, and 
government currency issues based on perish- 
able food stuffs, are some of them. At the 
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present time the price of farm products is 
one-third higher than it was the year before 
the war, while clothing, fuel, building ma- 
terials and house furnishings are practically 
twice the prices maintaining in 1913. This 
ought not to be so. It seems clearly con- 
trary to all ideas of fairness and it is not too 
much to say that if prolonged, would prove 3 
real menace to civilization. 


Fuel, food and their transportation are the 
three great essentials to organized society, 
and those who furnish them should receive 
adequate compensation. 

At the present moment the relations be- 
tween those who produce the food and the 
railroads that transport it are strained, and 
on the farmers’ part possibly more hostile 
than usual. They find the supply of ears 
inadequate and freight rates higher than they 
have been accustomed to in the past. The 
general result is that they are blaming the 
railroads because their crops are relatively 
unprofitable. They are demanding through 
the Farmers’ bloe in Washington new legis- 
lation to insure them adequate and cheaper 
transportation. There are mutterings that if 
the railroads are really financially unable to 
do this, the Federal Government shall take 
them over and stand the deficit. 

As a matter of fact the Government has al- 
ready demonstrated its imbecility as operator 
of our railroads, and the farmers only two 
years ago were of all classes in the commun- 
ity the loudest in proclaiming this fact. But 
they have suffered greatly during the year 
past from lack of cars, while the low grain 
prices have made the higher freight rates 
seem a very real hardship. 

It seems perfectly clear that both the 
farmers and the railroads should receive ade- 
quate return for their products and service. 
That food prices should be so low as to bring 
about a dispute as to which should stand the 
loss is a severe reflection on the intelligence 
of the nation. 

It is obviously in the markets and the 
methods employed to distribute foods to the 
consumer, where the causes lie that lead to 
the gross inequities which exist in prices. 
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The right kind of legislation to bring about 
a well-ordered policy for a better system of 
marketing will help the farmer as well as 
every one else. This great economic reform 
is unlikely to result immediately from any 
laws yet suggested; it will, in fact, require 
many years of patient effort. 

Probably the best results as yet obtained 
by the farmers from regulated effort to estab- 
lish and maintain proper prices have come 
through co-operative marketing. | Mucn 
necessarily depends upon the ability of the 
management of the various co-operative asso- 
ciations, but on the whole the results so far 
have been encouraging. It seems as if this 
development might be followed much farther 
on the present lines, independently of poli- 
ties, and if this be possible, the results will 
then be durable. The so-called farmers’ 
representatives in Congress are showing 
activity in this direction. A bill has als» 
been introduced for a great corporation fin- 
anced by the Federal Government to carry 
and market farm products. It is to have a 
capital of one hundred million dollars and 
its declared object is “to provide a market 
for the sale of agricultural products and 
eliminate commissions between producer and 
consumer.” Such an attempt to revolution- 
ize trade in food may at least do good from 
the point of view of educating and instruct - 
ing the public. The problem towards which 
this may be fairly regarded as a first move- 
is, however, too vast and intricate to be quick- 
ly solved. 

Clearly, such solution lies in the ultimate 
elimination of speculation in foods, in the 
stabilizing of food prices at levels that are 
fair to the farmer The constant fluctua- 
tions in food prices work in the long run the 
really great hardship, but it is utter folly to 
attempt to relieve it by penalizing the rail- 
roads and enacting legislation tending to re- 
duce the efficient operation and to retard the 
natural growth and expansion of the great 
transportation systems. 


Nothing more nearly affects every person 
than adequate supply of food. Why, then 
should this great question be allowed to be 
obscured through natural, perhaps, but utte:- 
ly useless quarrels between farmers and the 
railroads, while the rest of the country wants 
them both to conduct their affairs with profit 
sufficient to stimulate them to constant en- 
deavor for greater efficiency and increased 
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output? The farmers and the railroads 
should for their mutual interest and protee- 
tion be allies and not enemies. 

Some public service corporations, notably 
the Telephone Company, have recently at- 
tempted to bring about a common interest 
between themselves and their customers 
through urging the purchase by the latter of 
shares of their stock. The theory is that a 
stockholder in the Telephone Company, for 
instance, will be unlikely to favor reducing 
rates for service that would result in decreas - 
ing the dividends paid on the shares he has 
invested in, The same course might well be 
pursued by railroads towards farmers in 
their territory. At the same time, local men 
should be placed on their boards of directors. 

The stock of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road is very widely distributed amongst 
Canadians, held by rich and poor alike, of all 
occupations. — That railroad may truly be 
termed a popular national institution. Some- 
thing that would in like manner make our 
railroads popular institutions and promote « 
feeling of common interest, if not a real al- 
liance, between them and the farmer so that 
he would no longer regard the railroad as | 
natural enemy, would correct one of the 
test political and economic eyils that af- 
flicts this country. 


ENGLISH LABOR 

The attitude of British labor towards pub- 
lic questions is of peculiar interest to Amer- 
icans So many of the social questions that 
we are trying to solve in this country have 
independently in England been made matter 
of political controversy and have been so 
much discussed, as to give their story im- 
mense educational value to us. The English 
Labor Party itself, although it by no means 
includes all English labor in its ranks, is 9 
concrete suggestion of what may develop in 
our political life here. It differs from any- 
thing we would be likely to have at present 
in the nature of a labor party, in that Eng- 
lish labor is for the most part composed of 
Englishmen who trace descent from Eng- 


lish ancestry through many generations, 
while our laborers are chiefly of recent im- 
portation from many lands. Whether they 
are more or less conservative than a labor 
party would be here is pure speculation, but 
their present aims, as expressed in what we 
should call a platform of their party in the 
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recent general elections, cannot but be of in- 


terest to us. 


The principle clauses included: bringing 
German Reparations within Germany's 
capacity to pay; limitation of armaments; 
self-government for India and Ireland; gov~- 
ernment aid to increase local help to the 
poor; large program of public works to re- 
lieve unemployment; to improve agri 


iculture 
by development of co-operative methods; 
through representative councils of agricul- 
ture to promote all-round improvement in 
land. These are all general recommendations 
that might be found in almost any party plat- 
forms, but there follow two other specific 
recommendations: the creation of a war-debt- 
redemption fund by a special graduated le 

on fortunes exceeding five thousand pound: 
sterling, and the nationalization of the mines 
and railways with an increased share in con- 
trol to the worke 


Their methods are entirely constitutional 
and as far as possible unlike those of violent 
revolutionaries. As a practical matter it 
seems clear that if they had control of a 
working majority in| Parliament, their in- 
stinct for order and the feeling of responsi- 
bility would modify the suggested levy upon 
capital so far as to make it a sort of graded 
property tay but low enough to avoid dr 
ing capital out of the country. Such a tax 
is nothing new in principle and if carried far, 
its own end. 


necessarily defea 

In the proposal to nationalize the mines 
and railroads is meant the threat to have the 
government take them over and operate them. 
Perhaps in the case of the mines it would 
be the best thing that could be done, for in 
England, as it is with us, there is a constant 
tendency for labor to drift away from other 
occupations and take up mining as both de- 
sirable and lucrative, with the result that the 
industry—that is coal mining—is greatly 
overmanned and the exchequers of the unions 
are correspondingly full of money. It seems 
clear that the employers, the operators, are 
wholly unable to check or correct this ten- 
dency and that only the government as opera- 


tor of the coal mines could do it, t would, 


Again as to governmental control and 
operation of railways the situation here and 
in England presents very similar problems. 

During the war, in both countries the gov- 
ernments operated the roads and equally 
proved their incapacity to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the public and the shippers. It 1s 
hard to see why anything else should be ex- 
pected. Many people argue that because the 
government operates the mail and does so 
with really great success, therefore it can 
run any other enterprise. Perhaps it could 
run the railroads if it had been at it for a 
hundred years, as in the case of the postal 
service, had developed them itself, built all 
the lines, trained all the employees and slow- 
ly and patiently step by step overcome in 
their turn all the difficulties that must be met 
in building up government operation from 
small beginnings in detached groups to one 
gigantic system. Suppose, for instance, the 
postal service had been under joint manage- 
ment of labor unions and private boards of 
direction, does any one dare say that the 
Tederal Government in a few days or even 
a few years after taking it over could pro- 
duce the efficient machine we are all familiar 
with at the present time? 

Probably the real idea at the bottom of 
these suggestions of government operation of 
ailroads both in this country and England 
is not government operation at all, but con- 
trol and operation by the railroad unions. 
Even this might be better than actual gov- 
ernment operation provided it did not involve 
greatly increased costs because of higher 
wages. The only concrete plan however 
suggested by labor interests in this country 
looking definitely towards such a scheme in- 
cluded a provision that the government 
should make up the deficit if any. In other 
words, more taxes should be levied to pay 
increased wages, for certainly no one would 
dare advocate increasing railroad rates. 

After all, what is really wanted by the 
public is satisfactory service, and such a 
scheme holds out no promise of it whatever. 
It would result in merely shifting the man- 
agement from highly trained railroad execu- 
tives to labor union chiefs. 
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EASTERN STAR NOTES 


Matakese Chapter, Yarmouth 

Matakese Chapter, Yarmouth. on Jan. 3, 
installed Mrs. Marie E. Hallett worthy ma- 
tron; H. L. Parker worty patron; Mrs. Ethel 
B. Small, associate matron; Mrs. Helen L. 
Ryder conductress; Miss Mildred Stevens asso- 
ciate conductress; Mrs. Fannie E. Snow, 
treasurer; Mrs. Edith I. Cotton, PM, chaplain; 
Miss Annie G. Hinckley, PM., marshal; Mrs. 
Sarah B. Kelley Adah; Mrs. Annie M. Baker, 
Ruth; Mrs. Amy Clark, Esther; Miss Olive 
Hallett, Electa; Miss Carrie Bray, warder; 
Arthur E. Carlander, sentinel. : 

* ae * 


Mrs. Angelina M. Dyer 
The funeral of Mrs. Angelina M: Dyer, wife 
of Josiah F. Dyer, who for a pericd of 27 
years was chaplain of Highland Chapter, O. 
E. S., was held recently at her home, 119 High- 
land avenue. The religious service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Albert B. Coe, pastor of the 
Broadway Winter Hill Congregational Church, 
of which the deceased was a member. The 
remains were cremated at the Forest Hills 
Crematory. Mrs. Dyer was born in Lowell 87 
years ago and had resided in this city 30 years. 

, Ps Ps 


Mayflower Chapter Installs 

The officers of Mayflower Chapter, 0. E. S., 
were installed in the Masonic Temple at Bast 
Weymouth, Tuesday evening, January 2, with 
Assistant Grand Matron Mrs. Jane Gray Pay- 
zant of Dorchester as installing officer, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Elizabeth E. Comer, DGM, of 
Dorchester as marshal; Mrs. Lillian Grover 
Walsh, PGM, of Winthrop as installing chap- 
lain and Harry E. Doe, PP., of Hingham as 
installing patron. The music was provided by 
Miss Hazel M. Cann, pianist, and a male 
quartet. Those who took the oath of office in- 
cluded Mrs. Edith G. Bicknell, matron; Atwood 
E. Hunt, patron; Mrs. Anna B. Williams, 
assistant matron; Mrs. Bertha L. Bryant, 
secretary; Mrs. Cora A. Baker, treasurer; 
Mrs. Edith L. Knights, conductress; Mrs, 
Marion R. Fulton, assistant conductress; Mrs. 
Adelaide Merchant, chaplain; Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Brown, marshal; Mrs. Mary R. Flint, organist; 
Mrs. Mabel T. Jannell, Adah; Mrs. Elsie P. 
Fisher, Ruth; Miss Hazel E. Thompson, 
Esther; Mrs. Lora S. Parker, Martha; Mrs. 
Josephine Starr, Electa; Mrs. Effie I. Chand- 
ler, warder, and Gustaf E. Nelson, sentinel. 
The installing officers received gifts of gold 
and bouquets of flowers, and the retiring ma- 
tron and patron received the jewel of the office 


and floral remembrances. 
Fs Po 


* 
Installation by Olive Braneh Chapter 


Fully 200 members of Olive Branch Chap- 
ter, of Ashland and invited guests filled Odd 
Fellows’ Hall on the evening of December 27th 
to witness the installation of officers. The 
installing officers were Mrs. Viola F. Pettee 


of Foxboro, grand matron of the Grand Chap- 
ter of Massachusetts and past matron of 
Easter Chapter together with George A. 
Mosher, grand patron of the Grand Chapter 
and past patron of Evangeline Chapter, Brigh- 
ton, assisted by Mrs. Alice Gaul Riley, grand 
marshal of Easter Chapter and past 
matron of Easter Chapter of Foxboro. Mrs. 
Edith G. Clark, past matron of Olive Branch 
Chapter aeted for the grand chaplain of the 
Grand Chapter. During the evening A. C. 
Whittemore contributed several tenor solos, 
accompanied by Mrs. Perry O. Holden. 

The officers installed were Mrs. Ada Jones, 
worthy matron; Henry C. Burnham, worthy 
patron; Mrs. Grace G. Frankland, associate 
matron; Mrs. Grace A. Phelps, secretary; Mrs. 
Etta W. Ramsey, treasurer; Mrs. Mary W. 
Gane, conductress; Miss Ethel C. Jackson, as- 
sociate conductress; Mrs. Addie B. Henderson, 
chaplain; Mrs. Clara A. Prescott (PM), mar- 
shal; Miss Marion A. Pike, organist; Mrs. 
Grace W. Davis; Adah; Mrs. Mary W. Burn- 
ham, Ruth; Mrs. Alma L. Curry, Esther; Mrs. 
Ruth A. Becker, Naomi; Miss Elsie M. Loomis, 
Electa; Mrs. Bessie D. Davis, warder; Leon 
W. Davis (PP), sentinel. 

The grand matron in behalf of Olive Branch 
Chapter presented Worthy Matron Mrs. Jones 
a beautiful past matron’s jewel, and the grand 
patron paid the same compliment to Worthy 
Patron H. C. Burnham, presenting him a 
beautiful past patron’s jewel. 

* a * * 

Hadassah Holds Inspection in New Quarters 

Official inspection of Hadassah Chapter No. 
113, was held in the new Eastern Star Temple, 
8 Virginia street, Upham’s Corner, Dorchester, 
on Wednesday evening, December 27th, 1922. 
The inspecting officer was Sister Viola F. 
Pettee, assisted by Sister Alice G. Riley, ac- 
companied by present and past patrons, making 
a suite of ninety-five. 

Previous to the inspection a banquet was 
served to more than 250 people. Sixteen 
candidates were received. Brother George W. 
Knowlton past patron, of 1921, acted as worthy 
patron, owing to the illness of Worthy Patron 
Bro. Justin E. Trefry. 

The official count showed there were present 
202 members and 271 visitors, making a total 
of 473. More arrived later, however, so that 
during the evening, 537 were count2d present, 
and the capacity of the new and beautifully 
furnished Eastern Star Temple was still not 
taxed to its capacity, everyone being seated 
and room for more, with plenty of room to do 
the work. The temple is well heated and ventil- 
ated so that everyone is comfortable. 

The acoustics seemed nearly perfect, every 
word being plainly heard in any part of the 
room or baleeny without effort on the part of 
the officers, making it a pleasure not only for 
those doing the work but for all in attendance. 
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The grand officers were very enthusiastic 
in their praise of the work witnessed and also 
of the splendid new home of Hadassah Chapter, 
particularly the impressive rendering cf the 
ritual and the charming personality of Worthy 
Matron Elizabeth E. Comer. 

* Es * a 
Samoset Chapter, No. 109 

On December 19th, Samoset Chapter No. 
109, of Norwood, Mass., held its annual business 
meting and election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The annual reports which were read by 
the secretary, treasurer, trustees, and finance 
and relief committees showed the Chapter to be 
in splendid financial condition. 

The following officers were elected: worthy 
matron, Sister Zilpha B. Hall; worthy patron, 
Bro. Robt. Wood Coe; associate matron, Sister 
Florence B. Call; secretary, Sister Sally V. 
Richardson, P. M.; treasurer, Sister Nellie P. 
Morrow, P. M.; conductress, Sister Olive M. 
Crane; associate conductress, Sister Lillian W. 
Carter; trustee for three years, Brother Wm. 
Fisher. 

‘he installation of officers-elect will take 
place on January 380th, 1923, in the Masonic 
Temple, Nerwood. 

* 


ae a * 
Election of Officers at Brookline Chapter 


The last meeting of the year was held at 
the chapter rooms on Tuesday, December 26, 
1922, and was for members only, as it was 
tion of officers. Following a business meeting 
a very delicious home supper, with appro 
New Years favors, was served under the direc- 
tion of Sister Margaret L. Higgs and her able 
corps of assistants. 

The annual business meeting was held di- 
rectly after the supper and the new officers 
were elected for the ensuing year which 
premises to be one of the best in the history 
of the chapter. 

% 


* * 

Atlantic Chapter Installs New Officers 

On Tuesday evening, January 2, the in- 
stallation of new officers marked the beginning 
of the second year of activities in the Atlantic 
Chapter No. 179 0. E. S. The installing ma- 
tron Sister Carrie E. Cushing, the installing 
patron Brother Chas. W. Kidder with Sister 
Minerva M. Sault, P. M., of Highland Chapter, 
as officiating marshal, and Sister Katherine 
Hall, P. G. M. of Marlboro, installed the 
new officers with most impressive ceremony. 
The large audience of members and visiting 
guests from neighboring Chapters were all 
enthusiastic and cordial in their appreciation 
of the interesting ceremony, and program of 
work as prepared by the retiring officers. The 
business meeting begun at five o'clock followed 
by a caterer’s supper at 6.30. The out going 
matron was presented with a beautiful em- 
hblematic rin flowers were presented to the 
grand officers and Brother Sydney Young 
with a few well chosen words presented Sister 
Pope, P. M.. with jewels. while Sister Stengel 
presented Brother Grainger with the Past 
Patron's jewels. 


During the cvening Brother Brady of 
Wollaston Chapter delighted the audience with 
several vocal selections. His beautiful voice 
was heartily encored and he responded with 
well-deserved encores. 

Sister Annabelle Packard, the worthy ma- 
tron for the coming year comes to her office 
well equipped for the work for she has proved 
herself able and competent in the social and 
active interests of the chapter since its be- 
ginning. As chairman of the recent Bazaar 
for charitable purposes—she was most untiring 
and deserves much credit for the success of 
the affair which netted over $1200. 

* * * * 
1920 M. and P. A. Meets 

On December 16, 1922 the “1920 Matrons 
and Patrons Association held its annual busi- 
ness meeting at Riverbank Court, Combridge. 
Under the wise and able leadership of Sister 
Clara E. Ward, the association has had a most 
presperous year. 

The chapter was honored by the presence of 
our grand matron, Mrs. Viola Pettee, and our 
grand patron, George Mosher, ’20, and asso- 
ciate grand patron, Bro. Clisson Curtis, ’20, 
and is looking forward to another satisfac- 
tory year under the leadership of Bro. Currier, 
P. P., of Wollaston, our president-elect. 

For the past year the successful meetings, 
the pleasant times and, best of all the help 
given to the 0. E. S. benevolences have all 
shown the kindly and gentle touch of Sister 
Clara E. Ward’s modest and inspiring leader- 
ship. 

a * a * 
Marblehead Chapter, No. 186, U. D. 

Marblehead Chapter, 0. BE, 8., No. 186 U. D., 
held its second regular meeting and_finst 
initiation in Masonic Hall on the evening of 
December 14. Degrees were conferred on twen- 
ty candidates, and one member received by 
affiliation. The work was well done, and re- 
flected great credit upon the painstaking and 
efficient instruction of Mrs. Lillian G. Walsh 
of Winthrop, P. G. M. Beautiful flowers were 
used during the initiation ceremonies. Refresh- 
ments were served in the banquet hall at the 
close of the meeting, Marblehead Chapter is 
starting under very rable auspices, as there 
is a large and enthusis of Masons her 
and it is one of the oldest lodges in the country. 

oe ae * * 
Stoughton Chapter, No. 168 


Stoughton Chapter No. 168 held its third 
installation Jan. 1st in Masonic Hall. Grand 
Matron Sister Viola F. Pettee, assisted by 
P. P. Bro. Charles Kidder, D. G. M.; Myrtie 
L. Swift, P. M. of Ruth Chapter as chaplain, 
and Catharine M. Hoffman, P. M. of Boston 
chapter as marshal, installed the following offi- 
cers for the year 1928: worthy matron, &. 
Emma Fullerton; W. P., Henry Trollope; asso- 
ciate matron, Mary E. Hastman; secretary, 
Evelyn M. Drake; treasurer, Bertha M. Me- 
Gaw; conductress, Marian L. Drake; associate 
conductress, Edith V. H. Morris; Ada, Edna 
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I. Robbins; Ruth, Marie W. Rand; Esther, 
Alice E. Edwards; Martha, Louise E. Heath; 
Electa, Elsie T'. Holbrook; chaplain, Florence 
MacCombie; marshal, Katharine Winship; 
Organist, Marian S. Esten; Warder, Linda 
Innis, sentinel, John Teed. 

Although it was a stormy night there were 
many visitors who left behind them their best 
wishes and a Happy New Year for this chap- 

er. 

On Thursday evening Jan. 18th the chapter 
held a costume concert by the Flomondel Trio 
in the Universalist Church . 

* * * * 
Braintree Chapter Installs Officers 

The installation of officers for 1923 of 
Braintree Chapter, No. 167, was held in Ma- 
sonic Temple Friday evening, January 5th. 

It was preceded by the regular "business 
session at 5.45 and a banquet by Seiler of 
Boston at 6.30 o'clock. One of the pleasant 
features of supper was a toast to Sister Annie 
L. Woodman, associate grand conductress, given 
by the worthy patron, Howard B. Blewett, it 
being Sister Woodman’s birthday. The instal- 
lation ceremony was both beautiful and im- 
pressive, the installing officers being Sister 
Woodman associate. grand conductress, ma- 
tron; Bro. Julian ©. Woodman, P. P., patron; 
Sister Emily Eldridge, P. G. M., marshal; 
Sister Nellie S. Rhodes, D. G. M., chaplain. The 
worthy matron was escorted to the East under 
an arch of roses, held by her officers. 

A large number of members and visitors 
from nearby chapters were present. Jewels 
were presented to the retiring Worthy Ma- 
tron—Sister Sarah Joslin by Sister Eldridge 
in her usual gracious manner and to the re- 
tiring Worthy Patron Bro. Howard B. Blewett 
by Bro. Woodman in a witty speech contain- 
ing many promises from Brother Blewitt as to 
his conduct in becoming a member of the select 
circle known as Past Patrons of Braintree Chap- 
ter, which boasts of one other past patron, Bro. 
L. E. Thacher. 

The officers for 1923 are Grace M. Bryant, 
worthy matron; Herbert A. Bryant, worthy 
patron; Grace K. Burnham, associate matron; 
Grace M. Watkins, secretary; Alice J. Hill, 
treasurer; Lillian H. Bennett, conductress; 
Mabel C. Hastings, associate conductress; Nel- 
lie M. Grimes, chaplain; Archie T. Morrison, 
organist; Sarah Joslin, marshal; Dorothy L. 
Stevenson, Adah; Marion H. Haynes, Ruth; 
Dorothy Il. Blewett. Esther; Mary @. Cox, 
Martha; Mabel L. Cox, Electa; E. Florence 
Robertson, warder; and Burton H. Robertson, 

sentinel. 


ae a * * 
Cambridge Chapter Happenings 

Cambridge Chapter No. 152, O. E. S. at its 
regular meeting December 27, 1922 conferred 
the degrees on sixteen candidates, on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 24 the officers for 1923 will be in- 
stalled by the Grand Matron, Sister Viola F. 
Pettee, and Grand Patron Bro. George A. 
Mosher: Sister Alice G. Reilly. grand mar- 
shal. and Sister Hattie M. Westever, P?. M., 


Keystone Chaptzr, Grand Chaplain, and the 
Lotus Quartet. 

Sister Winifred J. Butler Worthy Matron 
and Bro. George A. Gragg, worthy patron, will 
entertain the 1922 officers at a dinner at 
Riverbank Court. 

* * * * 


Hope Chapter, 0. E. S., No. 41 


Hope Chapter O. E. S. No. 41 of Attleboro 
had its installation of officers January. first, 
thus beginning the new year with a new corps 
of officers .The installing officers were Sister 
Jane Gray Payzant, Brother Albert Thomas, 
Sister Charlotte B. Allen and Sister Eliza- 
beth E. Comer. 

The chapter opened at 4.30 for business. At 
6.15 a banquet was served and at 7.30 the 
meeting reconvened. The Union quartette of 
Pawtucket furnished music. Under the able 
direction of Sister Jane Gray Payzant, asso- 
ciate and deputy grand matron; Brother Al- 
bert A. Thomas, past grand patron, Sister 
Charlotte B. Allen, grand chaplain, and Sister 
Elizabeth E. Comer, deputy grand marshal, 
the following officers for 1923 were installed: 
Sister Alice A. Josselyn, worthy matron; 
Brother Robert Cook, worthy patron; Margaret 
T. Gilmore, associate matron; Sister Minnie 
Briggs, P. M., secretary; Sister Caroline T. 
Sears, P. M., treasurer; Sister Mabel Dunham, 
conductress; Sister Phylis W. Sadler, associate 
conductress; Sister Elizabeth B. Stevenson, 
chaplain; Sister Ella P. Rogers P. M. marshal; 
Sister Eva L. Kent, P. M., organist; Sister 
Beatrice Clarke, Adah; Sister Louise Sweet- 
land, Ruth; Sister Ellen G. Swift, Esther; 
Sister Louise Williams, Martha; Sister Myra 
E. Nute, Electa; Sister Emily Klinke, warder; 
and Brother Oscar Klinke, sentinel. 

* * * * 


Colonial Chapter, No. 96, 0. E. S. 


Colonial Chapter No. 96 O. E. S. Winthrop, 
Mass. has had a very active year. Each month 
devoted to some entertainment for the members 
or charitable work. November meeting, seven 
candidates were initiated in the afternoon to 
leave the evening open for the “Obligation” 

ceremony which was beautifully rendered. 
Saturday, December 16th was devoted to a 
Christmas party to the children of Colonial 
chapter with a Christmas Tree and Santa 
Claus. A magician, also readings and dancing 
by professional children was the entertain- 
ment. Tee cream cones, also Christmas stock 
ings (made by our officers) filled with candies 
were served by Santa and this finished a very 
merry afternoon for all present. 

* * cd 
Public Installation at Roxbury Chapter 

Roxbury Chapter, No. 56, held a publie in- 
stallation. January 4th after the banquet at 
6.30 p. m. Installation exercises followed with 
Sister Alice M. Abbott, past matron, as in- 
stalling officer, assisted by Sister Mabel E. 
Sears, past matron as marshal and Brother 
Wilman M. Macomber, past patron. all of 
Roxbury Chapter, No. 56. Sister Charlotte By 
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Allen, Grand Chaplain of Mansfield, Mass., 
acting as Chaplain. Officers installed: Sister 
Maz T. Browne, worthy matron; Bro. David 
Simpson, worthy patron; Sister Leta I. Lam- 
prey, associate matron; Sister Gertrude E. 
McArthur, conductress; Sister Effie B. Whittet, 
associate conductress. The work was beauti- 
fully done and all received credit and congratu- 
lations. , : 

A quartet rendered appropriate selections 
making the work impressive and enjoyable. 
All officers carried flowers, and the altar and 
East were tastefully decorated. Sister Harriet 
M. Bicknell, past worthy matron was presented 
a jewel by Bro. John J. Walters, and several 
gifts from her officers of 1922. Bro. John 
J. Walters, past patron was presented a jewel 
by his worthy matron. The chapter enters the 
year with enthusiasm and desires success in 
every respect. 

oD, ees 18th, a roll call will be held, at 
which it is hoped every member will respond 
either in person or by letter. A social evening 
is anticipated. Refreshments will be served. 
All members requested to attend every meet- 
ing. 

* * * * 
Initiation at Hatherly Chapter 


Hatherly Chapter, No. 185, U. D. of Rock- 
land had the extreme pleasure of having as 
their guests, at their third regular meeting 
Thursday evening, December 21, Bro. George 
A. Mosher G. P.; Sister Mosher, P. M., and 
Sister Carrie L. Wade, P. M., and instructor 
pro. tem. of the chapter. The business of the 
evening included the initiation of fourteen 
candidates. As this was the first time that the 
work has been done the W. M., W. P. and 
officers fully earned, and deserved, the words 
of praise that were given them by the various 
speakers at the close of the work. Our grand 
patron spoke at length on what our order 
stood for and congratulated, at the close of 
his remarks, the officers for the splendid work, 
the spirit of co-operation, interest and harmony 
that was so apparent, prophesying a rapid 
growth of their chapter life. A Christmas sale 
during the social hour was well patronized 
and a goodly sum realized which has been 
put away as a nucleus for a rug fund. 

* * * * 
Sachem Rock Chapter Installs Officers 

A special meeting of Sachem Rock Chapter, 
East Bridgewater, was held Thursday evening, 
Jan. 18, for the installation of officers for 
1923. Sister Viola F. Pettee, Grand Matron, 
assisted by Bro. Henry L. Moorhouse P. P. 
Sister Alice G. Reilly, Gr. Mar. and Sister 
Ellen N. E. Moorhouse Gr. Chaplain were the 
installing officers. A supper was. served in the 
banquet hall at 6.30. Sister Annie Cole, chair- 
man. 

* * * * 
Bridgewater Chapter, No. 178 

The officers for the coming year of Bridge- 
water chapter, No. 175' were installed at the 
sixteenth regular meeting on Friday evening, 
Jan. 12. by Sister Emily Eldredge, P. G. M., 


Bro. Albert A. Thomas, P. G. P. Sister Nellie 
S. Rhodes D. G. M. as Marshal. A supper 
preceded the installation. 
ae * * * 
Wollaston Chapter Installs 
Wollaston Chapter, No. 156, held its instal- 
ling services on Monday evening Jan. 8. In 
spite of the wretched traveling and inclement 
weather the hall was filled to its capacity. 
Supper was served at 6.30, after the business 
meeting. Chapter re-convened at 8 o’clock and 
the officers for 1923 were installed by Sister 
Effie F. King, P. G. M._assisted by Bro. 
Clesson S. Curtice, A. G. P., Sister Sara K. 
Harcourt P. M. marshal, and Sister Maud E. 
Wright, P. G. M. chaplain. The Harvard 
Quartet sang during the work adding much 
to the beauty of it. 
aK a * me 
Pilgrim Chapter, No. 89 
The officers of Pilgrim Chapter, No. 89,. 
Whitman, were installed on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 11, by Sister Alice E. Wallace P. G. M. 
and G. T\, assisted by Bro. Albert A. Thomas: 
Pp. G. P., Sister Leland Haggerty, P. M. Mar- 
shal and Sister Gertrude M. McCauley P. M. 
Chaplain. Brother John Jones was the soloist 
of the evening. A home supper was served to 
a large number at 6.30 o’clock of which Sister’ 
Selina B. Hutchins was chairman. 
* * * 


New Bedford Chapter, No. 49 

New Bedford Chapter, No. 49, held its regu- 
lar meeting on Tuesday evening. Jan. 9. After 
the transaction of business the installation of 
officers took place. Sister Mabel G. Moody P. 
M., assisted by Bro. Fred S. Wordell, P. P., 
Annie V. Hunt P. M. Chaplain and Sister 
Lillian H. Miller of Dartmouth Chapter, solo- 
ist. Refreshments were served at the close. 
On Tuesday evening, Jan. 23, at the close of 
the chapter, the Star Points at a “Get Ac- 
quainted Hour” will be the Hostesses. The 
meeting will be preceded by a social at 3 
p. m. which will consist of a ‘Rhyme and 
Bundle Party,” at 5 o’clock a supper. The 
regular {business meeting opening ‘at 7.45. 
Plans are under way for a dancing party to be 
held the early part of March, the proceeds | of 
which are to be applied to the Masonic Build- 
ing Fund. 

* * * * 
Acushnet Chapter Instituted 


Brother George A. Mosher G. P. and other 
Grand Officers “of the O. E. S. met at Odd 
Fellows lodge rooms, on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 13, for the purpose of initiating Acush- 
net Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star. 

* * * %* 
Easton Chapter, No. 164 ae 
aston Chapter, No. 164, held its installation 
Rs + Anes Memorial Hall, No. Easton, 
Thursday evening, January 11, Sister Viola 
F. Pettee, grand matron, assisted by. Bre 
Charles W. Kidder, P. G. P.; Sister, Alice G. 
Reilly. G. Mar., and Sist=r Ada M. Hill, P. M., 


chaplain, were the installing officers. 
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Middlesex Officers Installed 

Sister Jane Grey Payzant A. G. M. assisted 
by Bro. George F. Bradstreet, P. G. P.; Sister 
Lillian Grover Walch, P. G. M., chaplain; 
Sister Mildred Sanford, P. M. Marshal; Sister 
Natalie H. Weidner, P. M., pianist, and the 
Pilgrim Quartette, installed the officers of 
Middlesex Chapter, West Medford, on Tues- 


day evening, Jan. 16. Supper was served at 
6.30 o’clock. 


- * * * 
Malden Chpter, No. 99 

The officers for 1923 of Malden Chapter, 
No 99, were installed on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 11, by Sister Carrie A. Cushing P. G. M. 
and Gr. Sec., assisted by Bro. Zephniah L. 
Sault, P. P., Highland Chapter; Sister Emily 
Eldridge, P. G. M., marshal; Sister Lily A. 
Robbins, P. M., Highland Chapter, Chaplain; 
and the Harvard Quartette. Supper was served 
at 6.30 o’clock and refreshments, under the 
chairmanship of Bro. Charles E. Darling, Jr., 
were served at the close of the meeing. 


* * 7 


Plymouth Chapter Has Installatien 

Sister Frances C. Linnell D. G. M., assisted 
by Sister Frances S. Horton D. G. Mar., Bro. 
Frank H. Carver P. P., and Sister Marry P. 
Litchfield, P. M., as chaplain, installed the 
officers of Plymouth Chapter on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 9. Supper was served at 6 
o'clock at the Church of the Pilgrimage, Town 
Square. 


* Ps Py te 
Aurora Chapter, Natick 
Aurora Chapter, Natick, held its installation 
services at a special meeting on Friday, Jan. 
5, at Masonic Hall. Sister Jane Grey Payzant, 
A. G. M., assisted by Bro. Clesson S$. Curtice, 
A. G. P.; Sister Elizabeth E. Comer, D. G. 
Mar.; and Sister Mary F. Coleman, P. M., as 
Chaplain, were the installing officers. 
* * ae * 
Keystone Chapter, No. 18 
Chapter, No. 187, Roxbury, took place on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 9. The officers were installed 
by Sister Alice G. Reilly, G. Mar.; Bro. Her- 
bert M. Dodge, P. P., and Sister Annie H. 
Alden, P. M., as chaplain. The musie was fur- 
nished by the Harvard Quar 


Hannah Shaw Chapter, Middleboro 


At the 77th Special meeting of Hannah 
Shaw Chapter, Middleboro, on Saturday evening 
Jan. 20, the officers for 1923 were installed 


» 
ee 


1 


by Sister Jane Grey Payzant, A. G. M., assisted 
Bro. Clesson S. Curtice, A. G. P.; Sister Har- 
riet L. Fairbanks, P. M., of Malden Chapter; 
Sister Christine M. Cox, P. M., of Priscilla 
Chapter. Music by the Lotus Quartette. A. 
turkey supper was served at Odd Fellows 
Hall at 6 o'clock. Sister Elizabeth B. Haskell, 
chairman. 
* * * * 


Officers of Vesta Chapter Installed 


A large number of members of the order 
and invited guests gathered in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, Charlestown, when the officers of Vesta 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, were 
installed by Mrs. Mattie H. Fillebrown, PM, 
of Malden, and suite. The work was performed 
in an impressive manner. Mrs. Fillebrown, the 
installing officer, was assisted by William 
B. Abbott, PU; Mrs. Ella M. Nelson, PM, 
chaplain, and Miss Grace M. Milliken, organist. 
Music was furnished by the Adelphi Quartet. 

Vesta is one of the older and larger chapters 
of the order, with a young and vigorous spirit, 
and its affairs bring out a considerable number 
of members of other chapters. Mrs. Margaret 
A. Harrison, installed as worthy matron, and 

Frederick C. Minkemer, the new worthy 
patron, are both prominent in fraternal circles, 
and very popular. 

The others who were installed included Mrs. 
Margaret M. Wood, associate matron; Mrs. 
Katherine E. Whitam, PM, secretary; Mrs. 
Emily A. Abbott, PM., treasurer; Miss Emma 
G. Furlong, conductress; Mrs. Rule, associate 
conductress; Mrs. Alta Flagg, PM, marshal; 
Mrs. Helen A. Atkins, PM, chaplain; Miss Ed- 
na C. Tomforde, organist; Mrs. Fannie M. 
Daily, warder; Charles W. Winters, sentinel; 
Miss Hazel K. Skillen, Adah; Mrs. Sarah J. 
Twombly, Ruth; Miss Mildred L. Hager, 
Esther; Mrs. Mabel A. Joyce, Martha; Miss 
Marion L. Wheeler, Electa. 

The popularity and efficiency of the officers 
who served during the past year were evinced 
by the presentation of various handsome gifts 
and beautiful bouquets, Those received by the 
retiring worthy matron, Mrs. Lois R. Stevenson, 
included beside a jewel, a handsome comb and 
an Eastern Star necklace, while M. Guy Sy- 
pher, the retiring worthy patron, received a 
jewel and a silver cigarette case. The latter 
was from Wisteria Chapter of the order, to 
which he had been especially helpful during his 
term of office. 

Refreshments were served at the conclusion 
of the exercises. 
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ALL SORTS 


His Last Match 
Mr. F. S. D.—Ceday Rapids, Ia., passing 
through this city last night, en route on an 
automobile tour, lit a match to see if his 
gas tank was empty. It was not. Age 47. Cedar 
Rapids papers please copy. 


Three Weeks 
“Hello, Moses! How long you in jail for’.” 
“Three weeks.” 
“What did you do?” 
“Test killed ma wife.” 
“An’ you only got three weeks?” 
“Dat’s all. Den dey gwine ter hang me.” 


Courtesy 

A man from the East boarded a street car 
in the South. . , 

A Southerner got up to give a lady his 
seat. 

The Eastern man beat the lady to it. 

The body will be shipped back East for 
burial.—Ex. 


Fruitful 
“The stork has brought a little peach.” 
The nurse said with an air. _ 
“I’m mighty glad,” the father said, 
“He didn’t bring a pair.” 


Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 
P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias, 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. 
E£. S. Woven Floor Rug. 


No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


Makers of 
Special Shoes for Ladies and Men 


41-43 ELIOT ST,, BOSTON 
Repairing Beach 6135 


Securify and 
Service 


During its ninety-one years, this bank has 
grown to a position of financial strength by 
the practice of banking methods which assure 
to depositors the security of their funds. On 
this foundation, it has developed a broad 
range of service by which it seeks to promote 
the financial and business interests of its cus- 


tomers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


28 STATE STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


First among the things that ex- 
plain the preference of two genera- 
tions of skilled machinists for Star- 
rett Tools is the fact that there are 
no “seconds.” A man can rely on 
the unvarying accuracy of a Star- 
rett Precision Tool as he can on 
the word of his best friend. 


Catalog No. 22 “E. L.” sent free 
on request 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


Manufacturers of Hack Saws Unexcelled 
ATHOL, MASS. 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market, Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


%- 
East Cambridge Mass. 
Telephone Cambridge ’373 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
Collars, Jewels. Jewelry 


K. T. Uniforms 
Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 


Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
toe Replated 
5 ai 


2 Regalia Repalrea 

Lambskin Aprons. No.7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 

in. unlined wide tape strings made of finest selected 
stock, first quality Dozen $15.00. 


THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. © 8OSTON, MASS. 


Gold 2509 Silk U.S. Flag 4% x 5% feet, Pole 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


wr 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALTIES 


STATIONERS Leather and Brass Goods 


Line-a-day-Books 
Diaries 


| Christmas and New Year 
Yirrdls ce 
Cabinet Stationery 
all styles 
Loose Leaf Devices 
ENGRAVERS Wedding Invitations’ 


isitii d: 
PRINTERS bine a a P 
Est’d 1868 Personal Greeting Cards 


57-61 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mer. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 
FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1842 
Machinists’ and Manufacturers’ 
Supplies 
Mechanics’ Tools 
Machinery, Electrical Goods 
Automobile Acceseerics 


A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
HARDWARE 
180-184-188 Washington St. 


BOSTON MASS. 
P. O. Box 3594 Phone Main 5772 
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Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


THE WAY TO HAVE MONEY 


when you need it is by saving something 
out of each week’s salary. The sense of 


security that comes when one really be- 


gins to get id is a far more substan- 


tial and sati g joy than any that can 
be obtained from pleasure purchased 
with money that should be saved. 


Make your. start 


today. The Say 
Department of this 
bank invites your 


account, 


Resources $14,000,000 


Liberty Trust 
Company 


199 Washington Street, 
Cor. Court St. Boston 


Member Federal Reserve System 


yo PETTIBONE==; 


manufactures and sells DIRECT to you. 

Save ‘“‘middlemen’’ profits. 
Pettibone has been making Regalia 
51 years. 

Costumes 

Robes 

Uniforms 

Banners 

Stereopticons 

ags 

Badges 

Books 

Diplomas, etc. 


Small or large‘orders 
receive equal atten- 
tion. 

Every article guar- 
anteed. 

Catalogs on request. 


PETTIBONE’S 


CINCINNATI 


Westerly Granite 


MONUMENTS 
Of Quality 


Kavanagh Bros. Company 


Manufacturers 


88 PENN STREET 
QUINCY ADAMS, MASS. 


Telephone Granite 194 


LOUIS A. WHITEHOUSE 
Consulting Architect 


why? 


serve ordinary Coffee when 
our TABLE BRAND, the 
choice of discriminating New 
England housewives, may be 
had at your grocer’s? It costs 
45¢ a pound, but is worth it. 
OUR BOSTON TEA-PARTY TEA 


was used in your grandmothers 
day. Have you tried it? It’s a 
TABLE BRAND product. 


WEBSTER-THOMAS 


Tea & Coffee Co. 
219 State Street Boston 
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SS 
YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 


|S. Eugene Proctor Co. 


| Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 
| 


Te: o—> Henry & ALSTERLUND from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN EASH Rae Disnionds, OldiGold Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


HARDWARE and TOOLS |) || (guy) tssrssvuzazrer= | 


° Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 
MACHINISTS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ ———————— 


Near North Station 


SUPPLIES { z 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE STATION SUPPLIES | 1 THE CAMPAIGN F MASONIC I 
WIRELESS ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING PAYS— | JOIN THE Snes MASONIC A E QI I K 
ee Tee stat aa Says the Mule that Brays, Begin with these e e 
ashington Stree The Hen that Lay: BOOKS BY JO) F 
Ww 5 
Through to The Dog that Bays; Underta 
11 Devonshire St., Boston Likewise ker 
The Man who Pays. CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
ray oom Hira Abit to soir DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 
SIGN OF ''HE BIG TEA KETTL buy the other three 
ROBERT BURLEN & SON ; esate 204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
Bi dP; hlet Bii d » Room Supplies, Rituals, Emblematic 
ORIENTAL TEA Co. — oo let Binder Paper Ruler Jeweles, ote. Telephones 594-J 
156 Pearl Street oston, Mass. JMACOY PUBLISHING & {MASONIC SUPPLY CO. | Res. 594-M 
nhorters obbers ROBERT BURLEN eB A. H. BURLEN 45 JJOHN'ST., NEW YORK 
Importers, Jobb <2 45 JOHN’ 
f Telephone, Main 3077 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees slepnone, Manse Corse ee 
d Coffee Making Apparatus cman sana ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 
and Coffee Makin lumbing Supplies: 
— HeATiNe and R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 
s i ank: i All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Hot Gatfes in Taniks Boston Frm bae Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto .:earses. 1 
17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON Supply Co. 335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


145-147 Portland Boston, (14) 


“@ T Established 181 Open Day and Nigh 
The aoe ONERY ; ‘ see elephones: B.B. 8100-0101, Li 1 
Pe ane Wildey A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST Furnishing WUndertakers 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices © 838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston 
Birthday Cards and Booklets S ngs B n k 
Printing and Engraving avi a 
We know How ” An Old Bank with a Young Spirit 
Hill - Smith TheGWOpONERY 52 BOYLSTON STREET 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston BOSTON 


THE SAVOY 


Money deposited on or before 


41 Bedford St., Boston 


European Plan February: | 5 A. Mason is always ready to receive you 


here. Personal service is at 
Savoy Company Inc., Lessee your command 


Will draw interest from that date. 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON SEND FOR 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. “BANKING BY MAIL” 


Appeals to the best element 
Craftsman pres co te bes, cement 


in the community. 
women who can aftord to 


Advertising pay for what they buy 
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Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


The Publishers of the New England C 
of familiarizing readers with a st of 


QUARTETS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


tsman maintain its Cl 
able firms and or 
ment is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy and worthy of patronag 


fied Department for the purpose 
Hach advertiser in this depart- 
Ed, 


izatio 


REGALIA 


HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonic and 
other occasions. ly-Fx23 


WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Boston, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.S. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234, ly-Jnx23 
— HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fez. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 0.8.8. Regalia and Supplies. 
COIT-ALE 


Boston, 


THE PLAYERS—162 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. Beach 
4088, 4089. Worth-while Programs for  Iadies’ 
Nights or Smokers. 1m-Fx2 


CONCERT BL 
Tel. Beach ¢ 
of Cor 't Artists, 
Orchestras. 


a 
rs and 
Aan. 23 


RESTAURANTS 


DREYFUS RESTAURANT—I2 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
French Table d’hote, A la Carte. Masonic Ban- 
quets solicited. 

THE BILTMORE CAFETERIA & RESTAURANT (Leo 
Robinson, Pres.)—615 Washington St., Boston, 


CATERERS 


H. J. SEILER CO.—i13 Tremont St., Boston, Ma- 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of ser- 
vice. 


LOUIS E, WALTERS AMUSEMENT AGENCY, Inc.— 
232 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. Beach 995, Beach 
1166. Entertainments that excel. Prices that 
please. ly-Jnx23 


THE ED. KELLEY ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU—Mrs, 
Ed. Kelley, Mgr., 63 Court St.. Boston, Mass, Tel. 
Congress 3385. The best talent for all occasions. 

6m-Jyx22 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beach 
863, Orders filled promptly by mail. 


PAINTERS—DECORATORS 


LAGERSTROM & CARLSON 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston, Phone Richmond 
88, or Mystic 3019-M. 


UNDERTAKERS 


A. L. EASTMAN, Ine.—838 Beacon Street, cor. Arun- 
del St., Boston, Est, 1848, Open Day and Night. 
Phone B.B, 8100—8101. 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-town 
service. Established 1859. 


HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass. Tel. 
594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M, 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
sonic Novelties. Send for circular. 


R, & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Har- 
yard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years, Phone 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


ROOMS TO LET 


Two furnished, sunny rooms (sepa- 
rate), electric light, steam heat. 
Phone Brookline 3442-J. 
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THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 
Little Building Branch, 5 SUBWAY STORE 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


Motor Mart Garage 


PARK SQUARE 


Call Beach 2520 at any time, day or night, for the 
best Automobile Service. 


MOTOR REPAIR SHOP 


with full machinery equipment for renewing and repairing 


all makes of cars or their accessories 


MOTOR LIVERY SERVICE Inc. 


Locomobile and Pierce Arrow Automobiles for hire by 
the hour, day, month or trip. 
DAY OR NIGHT 


Telephone Beach 2520 


PARK SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 


we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street f= % Springfield, Mass. 
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APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty, struggle may be learned from the pages of history, The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History ¢. World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for you: convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now, before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any oblization on your part to buy. ‘These will 
give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautitul style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
RIpp \TH takes you back to the dawn of History, 


long before the Pyramids of Exypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldez's gran- 
deur and Assyria's magmificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful cloquence, 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATIT is endorsed by Presidents of the 
United States, practically afl university and collese 

presidents, : a quarter of a million A 

own and Tove Don't you think t 

while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 

payes from the History? They are free. ney 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


R DPATH pictures the great historical events 


SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, O. 


as though they were happening hetore your eyes; he 
you with him, to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
ns and warri-rs’ to sit in the Roman Senate: ty march 


inand hisdark-skinned followers; tosail thesouth- 
ern seas with Drake: tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan, 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme teliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI, O. gummmmmmmes poe 
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